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FREE —This Sensational Early Flowering, Exquisitely 
Fragrant, Silvery White Iris, Moonlight," veined 
green-gold at the throat. 


1 FREE With a $5.00 ORDER 
2 FREE With a $10.00 ORDER 





BEAUTIFUL IRIS 
FOR CONTINUOUS FLOWERS FROM SPRING TO FROST 


Lovely Dwarf Iris for the 
Rock Garden 


These miniature jewels follow the crocus in bloom 

the early Spring and come at a time when flow- 
ers in the garden are so much prized. A NEW 
EVERBLOOMING DWARF IRIS THAT 
SOLD LAST YEAR FOR $10 IS ONE OF 
THE VARIETIES INCLUDED IN THIS 
COLLECTION. Others will include a lovely 
rich wine shade, an exquisite soft sky blue, a 
glistening snow white, a rich golden yellow, a 
deep velvety purple, two of each, ‘and one other 
choice variety, all personally selected by me and 
all carefully labelled. 


Total 12 miniature rock garden Iris, in- 
cluding the everblooming one for only $2. 


Surprise Collection 


These magnificent Tall Bearded Iris flower im- 


mediately following the Early Aristocrats. A real 
surprise awaits you in this collection. It contains 
the world’s highest rated varieties, winners on the 
how benches and in the garden. One is a winner 
of three medals. There is a lovely bronze blend, 
n exquisite orchid pink, a brilliant fiery red, a 
gigantic fragrant lavender and eight others, 


equally striking, ALL DIFFERENT AND ALL 
PLAINLY LABELLED 
12 Magnificent Beauties, my selection 
for $4 


Autumn Flowering Irises 


This new race of Irises not only produces a full 
quota of flowers at the same time as the Early 
Aristocrats, but flower just as profusely again in 
the Fall, from September until frost, thereby com- 
pleting a calendar of Iris flowering from early 
Spring until late Fall. There are four colors in 
this new Fall Blooming race, a rich blue, a fine 

low, a snow white and a bright red purple. 


One of each for $5. 


Early Aristocrats 


You will get a great thrill out of this new race 
of early, tall, large flowering Iris Aristocrats. 
They follow the Dwarf Irises in bloom and will 
come into full flower in your garden while your 
neighbors are still looking for buds on their Irises. 
Each variety is a Masterpiece. Each one is a dif- 
ferent color. One of them is the deepest colored 
Iris grown, so intense that it seems to be dripping 
with color, and so velvety that the entire flower 
seems to be cut out of the finest plush. Each of the 
others is equally striking. 
6 Early Aristocrats, all different, all 
labelled, $2. 


Gorgeous Japanese Iris 


These flower immediately after the ‘Surprise Col- 
lection."’ There is nothing more ‘‘showy’’ than 
these gorgeous Japanese Iris. There are giant sin- 
gles and doubles, self-colors, mottled, blended and 
striped effect; subtle soft tints and brilliant 
colors. Some as large as a dinner plate. 


8 gorgeous Japanese Iris, all different, 
all labelled, $2. 


These collections combined will produce 
gorgeous flowers from early Spring until 
Autumn frosts. They are all carefully lab- 
elled, all hardy, prodigious bloomers and 
easy to grow anywhere. Cultural direc- 
tions accompany all shipments. 


ALL FIVE COLLECTIONS, 45 BEAU- 
TIFUL IRIS including the 3 FREE, to 
produce bloom from early until late in 
the season, ALL FOR $12.50. 


Catalogue free to those who order. Others may 
have a copy for 10c, which may be deducted from 
first order for $2 or over. Many color plates and 
half-tone illustrations. It contains at least a 
dollar's worth of information. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


























pint $1; pint $1.50. At your dealer’s or send check. 
Use Complete Plant Treatment 


gardens. 


Only by spraying can you reach the underside of leaves 
where insects and diseases lurk. 


Write for free builetin, “Black Spot Control” 





FUNGTROGEN 


CONTROLS MILDEW AND BLACK SPOT 


Two dread diseases you must always fight 


BIGGER BLOOMS, more vigorous foliage result from roses sprayed 
with Fungtrogen. This modern, invisible plant stimulant acts like 
magic on sick rose bushes. ... Wind and insects spread the spores of 
Mildew and Black Spot—the two worst enemies of the rose. The in- 
visible Fungtrogen spray soon checks these diseases. Does not dis- 
color leaves or blooms. . .. Easy and pleasant to use. Simply mix with 
water and spray. Economical! Half pint makes 15 quarts of spray. 
Leading horticulturists enthusiastically endorse it. ... Prepaid: half 


When insects appear on your roses or other plants use APHISTROGEN 
(kills aphis—plant lice) ; and INsEcTROGEN (kills leaf-eating insects). 
These sprays are chemically harmonious with FuNcTROGEN. Be sure 
to use the complete treatment—so successful at Wallingford rose 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO., 3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Finer Varieties in Strong, Two-year-old, Field-grown, Dormant Roots for 
July and August Delivery—Numeral denotes ultimate height—six sold at 
dozen rate—shipped prepaid and packing free for cash with order. Early 
ordering recommended because many varieties were quickly exhausted last 





year. 

Each 
APRICOT QUEEN—32”—True apricot, silky petals ................. $.35 
CERISE BEAUTY—32”—Light cerise, excellent late variety .......... .50 
DELICATA—30”—Old rose pink, silky texture ..........-.....ee000e -50 
DUKE OF TECK—24”—Large orange red ...........e eee e cece ceee -75 
EDNA PERRY—28”—Bright pink of very good form ................. -75 
ENFIELD BEAUTY—26”—Beautiful salmon with maroon base ........ .25 
GRAND MOGUL—34”—Reddish orange with immense flowers ......... -75 
HENRI CAYEAUX—30”—Old rose, shading into wine color... ......... -50 
HERCULE—42”—Bright red on tall, strong stems .................2.. -75 
JOYCE—48”—Radiance Rose color, cerise, first choice for gardens ...... .35 
LIGHTNESS—26”—Soft rose with ruffled petals ............... ona aa 
MAHONEY—44”—Reddish mahogany ............2 cece cece ecceee -50 
MAY SADLER—30”—Large robust salmon pink .......  ............. -50 
MBS. J. HAWKINS—28”—Free flowering clear pink ................. -50 
i ee ME oe nb wic eee tise sess se eecscecees .50 
NEGRILLON—30”—-Vivid carmine, thrives in partial shade .......... -75 
OLYMPIA—32”—Golden salmon, very early, semi-double ............. 35 
PERFECTION—32”—Deep pink, large black spots ...............0.- .75 
PINK BEAUTY—32”—Best clear pink with black base, very large ...... 35 
PRINCESS ENA—34”—Salmon pink, tulip-shaped flowers, early ....... .50 
PROSERPINE—36”—Beautiful Chinese red, tall stems, very fine ...... -75 
RED cack ww tees seb oe as N06 VabuCcecee ses -75 
ROYAL SCARLET—31”—Very bright scarlet, immense flowers ........ .35 
SALMON QUEEN—28”—True salmon ............ cece cece ccc cecces .35 
SILVER BLICK—32”—Salmon, a shade lighter than Mrs. Perry ....... -50 
WATTEAU—22”—Flesh coral, no black markings, dainty, new and rare 2.50 
WELCOME—40”—Deep scarlet with immense shaggy petals .......... 1.00 
WURTEMBERGIA—40”—Tall scarlet ..........cccccccccccsscccecs -75 


5.00 
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In addition to the list above, we offer the following varieties of Oriental 
Poppies in one-year-old, dormant roots, subject to the same terms and 


delivery: 
Each 
BRIGHTNESS—28”—Orange scarlet ..........cceccee sce eccceeees $.35 
E. A. BOWLES—26”—Delicate apricot, shading to soft pink .......... -50 
GOLIATH—24”—Light orange red, mammoth flower on heavy stem .... .75 
JEANNIE MAWSON—30”—Large soft salmon ..................245- .50 
MAHOGANY—44”—Mahogany and purple, very unusual .............. -75 
MANDARIN—30”—Real Chinese red, profuse bloomer, no spot in 
OR ts oon ee as 6 06.60 Wb ee hd OC nee ee oR eseegeees 1.50 
NANCY—30”—Deep crimson, glossy black blotch ................000- 1.00 
SALMON KING—24”—Salmon flower of immense size ............... -50 


See our advertisement of SEMPERVIVUMS on Page 259 of this number 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


SIEBENTHALER AVENUE AND CATALPA DRIVE DAYTON, 
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Ww Move Large Trees 


and small ones. We move and replant them 

so they will live, and will tell you in advance 

if we do not believe a tree moving job will 

be successful. Years of experience, a skilled 

crew and unexcelled equipment are 

back of these statements. 

May we talk with you about 

your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 


Orchid Plants 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 
160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 
























Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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Choice Orchids | § “Gable of (ontents 
HYBRIDS s 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- @ 
Cattleyas, etc. . eS 
G. + acnmiod ie glia ») Garden Work for Late June . . 248 
nas ¢ Garden Club Federations Meet in Boston 249-251 
@ Good Shrubs Commonly Overlooked . . 252 
BUTTERWORTH'S ») Fighting Moles in the West .. . 253 
Framingham Massachusetts ¢ Native Orchidsin the Garden... .. . 253 
ORCHIDS 4 Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 254 
Plants and Flowers , Score Card for Judging Delphiniums 254 
Phone 33 < A Rose Man's Bone Meal Heresy 254 
C A Long Season Rock Plant ... 254 
» Bands for Codling Moth Control 255 
ORCHIDS 5 Violet Cress for Early Bloom .. . 255 
If interested write for Special list | | Indian Pipes for Wild Gardens 255 
of Orchid collections. S 
Joseph Manda Company y The Brooms as Garden Shrubs 256 
Orchid Experts mn Two Odd Brazilian Begonias .. . 257 
West Orange New Jersey | | 6 “‘Mother of Thousands’ .......... 257 
7 ) Rambling Observations of a Roving 
Packard Bird Houses | ¢ oi i he ada a's 258, 259 
Ask the Bird ‘Fhat Owns One Feeding Ornamental Trees... .... 260 
6 for $5 — Special Spring Baris © §) = Achilleas, White and Yellow ...... . 261 
WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! ¢ 
EVERYTHING for Wid Beds |S) A Happy Arrangement of Crocuses . . 261 
nanan sain | ¢ Eradicating Lace Wing Bugs .. . 262 
N 
: sie Gita oo es ee, | 2 An Orange Flowered Rock Plant 262 
. 5 Coming Exhibitions ............. 263 
) New York, N.Y. | GU GUSUSUVSVSVSVSUWSLSLSWS2ASASASASN 
3 
4 Inc. 
: POTTED ROSES 
0 
0 Main Store: 
0 367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
. Branches; | avenue Fill the vacant places in your garden with our potted plants, all in 
Rits-Carlton Hotel | bud or bloom. Heavy stock potted in 6-inch pots. 
7 See ean meee We offer the following varieties at $1.00 each: 
0 Betty Uprichard, Duchess of Wellington, Columbia, Gruss an 
~ ‘ Teplitz, Lady Hillingdon, Lady Ashtown, Kaiserin Augusta 
30 “Richard “Haug land Victoria, Mme. Jules Bouche, Ophelia, Padre, Radiance, Rev. 
Landscape Ceasktestion Page Roberts, Shot Silk. 
0 Rock Gardens and Natural Devel- This is extra good stock and can be shipped anywhere, by express 
opment a Specialty Order early, as they will sell quickly 
a Bent Lawns Pruning | MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Barre, V+., Dept. H. 
— 160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 | NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
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BEAT THE BEETLE 





SPRAY WITH 


nsectro 


S06 VE PAT. OFF 


INSECTROGEN sprayed on roses and 
other plants kills leaf-eating insects in- 
cluding caterpillars, rose slug worms 
and Japanese Beetles. 


Try a sample can, on your hedge or other 
plants that are infested with beetles or other 
leaf-eating insects and you will find that they 
will leave that vicinity, or if they eat the 
least particle of the leaf that is sprayed with 
INSECTROGEN they will perish. 

Only by spraying can you reach the 

underside of leaves where insects and 

diseases lurk. 


INSECTROGEN is your first aid——Order Today 


Prepaid 
4 Ounces $ .60 Exp. Collect 
% Pint . 1.00 % Gal. $4.50 
Pint . 2.00 nye 
Quart . 3.10 Gal. P J 


INSECTROGEN, as a beetle spray, dilutes with 
water 30 times its volume. 
At your dealers or send check 
Developed in the Beetle Laboratories of the 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Use the companion sprays, FUNGTROGEN for 
Mildew and Black Spot and APHISTROGEN 
for Aphis—plant lice. 
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Rare Evergreens 
Sciadopitys verticillata 2-3-4’ 
Thujopsis borealis glauca 3-4’ 
Abies nordmanniana 6 to 15’ 
Retinospora obtusa nana__1-2-3’ 
Pinus tanyosho 2-3’ 


Cornus florida rubra (Pink Dog- 
wood) now in bloom, see them in 
all sizes. 


JAMES W. EUSTIS 
WACHUCHUNK NURSERY 


COHASSET MASS. 








Rare Rhododendrons 


My new list, embracing about 75 
sorts, the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will 


be yours for the asking. 
JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 








CONWELL 
BOXWOOD 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INc. 
MILTON DELAWARE 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 


BOSTON - - MASS. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8; 1904, at the Post Office at- Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Now You Can Grow 


eASTERS 








Illustration by courtesy of James Vick’s 
Seeds, Inc., Rochester, New York. 


eAnnouncing 


A New and 
Effective Remedy 


for 
Root Aphis, Cutworms and 
other Soil Insects 
affecting 


Asters and Similar Plants 


ASTOGEN 


(Trade Mark) 


A non-poisonous Soil Insecticide for 
Asters, Columbines, Nasturtiums, 
Marigolds, Snapdragons, Calendu- 
las, etc. 


ASTOGEN [a non-poisonous pow- 
der—easily cultivated into the soil] 
contains ingredients which also pro- 
mote root vigor, resulting in robust 
plant growth. It adds humus to the 
soil. Economical — 10 pounds will 
treat from 50 to 60 plants. 


It is equally valuable for the vege- 
table garden and house plants, as it 
is non-poisonous to humans, ani- 
mals and birds. 


Another valuable property of 
ASTOGEN lies in its ability to pre- 
vent souring of soils, with the horde 
of insects that usually accompany 
such conditions, when ASTOGEN 
is lightly dusted over those surfaces 
that are to be mulched with Peat 
Moss or other materials. 


Prices Prepaid 


2 Ibs. ... $ .75 25 Ibs. .. $5.00 
5 Ibs. ... 1.50 50 Ibs. .. 8.50 
10 Ibs. .. 2.75 100 Ibs. .. 15.00 


A Product of 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chemical Products Division 
3641 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers.of FUNGTROGEN-— 
The Control for Mildew and Black Spot 
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TheAdmral. 


CapeMay. New Jersey = 


A beautiful modern fireproof hotel 
located directly on the ocean front 
Outdoor Sea Water Swimming Pool 
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Y Garden Work for Late June 
Vep2GUSGLUTUTLSI2G + : 


T= squash vine borer moth lays eggs on the plants near the roots 
in late June and July. The borer can be controlled during the egg 
stage by spraying the stems near the roots with a strong solution of 
nicotine sulphate. Spray thoroughly once a week until the end of 
July. 

White pines used as hedges or in any situation where compact 
growth is desired should have their new growths pinched back half 
way to promote a bushy habit. 

For late season bloom sow asters, zinnias, Statice suworowit, 
larkspur, poppies, alyssum, candytuft, stocks, marigolds, and annual 
gypsophila. 

If tulips have been diseased, be sure to gather and burn all tops 
and dried flowers to prevent the spread of ‘‘Fire disease.”’ 

If there is a rainy period, beans in the garden may become dis- 
eased with bean anthracnose. This disease makes small angular dead 
areas on the leaves and sunken brown spots on the bean pods. To 
control it, dust the plants with dry bordeaux from the time they are 
six inches high until the pods are formed. 

Rust on snapdragons is one of the most serious diseases that this 
plant has. Rust is spread from plant to plant by spraying the foliage 
with the hose. Avoid doing this and furthermore take care not to 
wet the plants at all at night. Dust frequently and thoroughly with 
sulphur, covering the undersides of the leaves. 

Hollyhock rust which will soon make its appearance as brown 
blisters on the lowest leaves may be considerably checked by cleaning 
away and burning all the old foliage at the base of the plants as 
soon as it starts to become infected. Dust with sulphur thoroughly. 

Aster yellows, the virus disease that turns China aster plants a 
sickly yellow color and that makes the flowers green, is spread by an 
insect called the leaf hopper. There is no sure control known for this 
insect although nicotine spray or dust will give temporary relief. 
Be sure to pull up and destroy immediately any sickly aster plants 
to prevent any further spread of this disease. 

Black rot on grapes may be controlled by spraying the plants 
thoroughly with special bordeaux at two-week intervals from now 
until the grapes are well formed. Clean up and burn all fallen leaves. 

Mildew on all plants such as hardly phlox can be controlled with 
a sulphur dust. Apply the dust only when the disease appears. 

The Japanese beetle can best be checked by spraying thoroughly 
and continually with coated arsenate of lead. The beetles feed almost 
entirely on the upper sides of the leaves; thus the upper surfaces 
should be thoroughly covered with poison. 

Set out bedding plants using solid colors or plants of uniform 
height in one or two colors in terrace gardens or parterres. Verbenas 
and petunias flower very freely. The Lantana variety Tethys is a 
clear sulphur yellow color. 

Deciduous hedges such as privet and barberry should be clipped 
now. 











DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. 


These plants are pot-grown and can be planted with safety at any time 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


3',-in. pot, $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100 2%-in. pot. $2.50 per 12; $15 per 100 
; 50 at the 100 rate 


SWINSON BROS. 


Please Mention This Magazine 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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PROTECT 


Your Garden 


It’s false economy to neglect spraying or 
to use cheap inferior insecticides. Don’t 
risk ruining plants and trees that took 
years to grow .. . protect them with de- 
pendable insecticides such as 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 


Recommended by Officers and Members of the 
Garden Club of America to protect your beautiful 
flowers, shrubs and evergreens. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by this 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 


Non-poisonous; highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of insects 
such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Red Spider, Rose and Dahlia Beetle, Caterpillars, 
Elm Leaf Beetle, etc. 


Wilson’s Fung-O 


An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific pre- 

ventive and remedy for Mildew and Black Spot of 

Roses and other fungus diseases of ornamental and 

greenhouse plants. Particularly recommended for 

spraying Boxwood, Phlox and Delphiniums. 

Circular on these Wilson products and their uses 
sent free on request. 


“Insects and Their Control” by Andrew 
Wilson, 383 pages, 188 illustrations, 


$2.50 postpaid 
e 
Dept. E 6 
| 6PRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Beanches at 
Cleveland, Ohio West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Wilmington, Cal. 


Tae official 


headquarters of this 
magazine for Flower Shows 
and Horticultural Meetings 


The HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


e « « a pleasant 








and economical 
place te stay 





pe 

U5) 
le New York hospitality is at 

its best in The Lexington. 

Really fine service, large comfort- 
able rooms, nice people. Only a 
block from Park Avenue, close to 
the world’s most illustrious sho 
ping center, a bare 2 minutes’ walk 
to the Grand Central. 


ROOMS AS LOW AS abe 4 


Single $3—$4—$5 
Double $4— $5 — $6 
Suites $10 and up 


HOTEL 
EXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST. 
In the Grand Central Zone 
NEW YORK CITY 
Chas. E. Rochester, General Manager 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








Garden Club Federations Meet in Boston 


meeting of the National Council of State Garden Club 

Federations held at the Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston, 
Mass., June 7, 8, 9 and 10. In addition to considering many 
matters of importance, the delegates, numbering about 200, 
visited many gardens and points of interest in and around 
Boston. They also visited the combined exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the American Iris 
Society at Horticultural Hall, drove through the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, and listened to a carillon concert given 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Hugh Bancroft 
at Cohasett. 

Among the other features of the various 
outings was a visit to the Pioneer Village in 
Salem, where the visitors were met by guides 
dressed in Colonial costume and saw the 
various activities of Colonial days carried out 
by men and women also wearing the old- 
time garb. On Wednesday some of the guests 
had the pleasure of eating luncheon in the 
House of Seven Gables at Salem, and on 
Thursday night an open air supper was 
served by the Cohasett Garden Club at the 
home of Mrs. J. Franklin McElwain. 

The first general meeting of the delegates 
took place Tuesday evening at a dinner in 
the state ballroom at the Copley Plaza hotel, 
at which Mrs. N. Penrose Hallowell, presi- 
dent of the Garden Club Federation of Mas- 
sachusetts, gave an address of welcome and 
then presented Mrs. Frederic R. Kellogg of Morristown, N. J., 
president of the National Council. Mrs. Kellogg introduced in 
turn Edward I. Farrington, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and editor of Horticulture, and Harris A. 
Reynolds, secretary of the Massachusetts Forestry Association, 
who made brief addresses. Miss Fanny Elizabeth Corne was 
introduced as a charter member of the Cambridge (Mass.) 
Plant Club, the oldest garden club in America. Mrs. Edward 
H. Maynard, the historian, and the chairmen of the standing 
committees gave their reports. 

The annual meeting was held Wednesday morning, when a 
series of extremely interesting reports was given by the presi- 
dents of the various federations. In Maryland, it was stated, 
21,000 signs have been removed from the highways through 
the activities of the garden clubs, and courses are conducted in 
flower-judging so as to develop good judges for flower shows. 
Surveys of highway beautification problems are in progress in 
many states and in several instances are already completed. 
Iowa is fostering garden schools; there were 23 such schools in 
that state this year where owners of gardens had opportunities 
to learn how best to plan and plant their own gardens. Radio 


\ VISITORS from 23 states attended the fourth annual 





Mes. F. R. Kellogg, President of the 
National Council of Garden 
Club Federations 


talks under the auspices of garden clubs, or federations of 
clubs, are becoming popular. In Michigan the clubs hope to 
have garden clubs in every village and hamlet. New Jersey was 
reported to be starting garden centers, which take the place of 
demonstration gardens, which members may visit for informa- 
tion. One young couple came to one of these garden centers to 
learn how to lay herringbone brick walks. Rambler roses and 
trees have been planted along the canal and benches placed on 
the banks by the garden clubs of New York. Bird protection 
comes within the field of operation of these 
clubs. To make all the school children fa- 
miliar with all the flowers of the state is 
the program in some places. Some clubs are 
sponsoring relief gardens. 

Mrs. Julian Coghill of West Virginia was 
appointed recording secretary pro tem. 

The nominating committee to report next 
March was elected as follows: Miss Mary 
Compton of Florida, Mrs. Joseph McK. 
Speer of Georgia, Mrs. Harry Rollins of 
Iowa, Mrs. Holmes Baker of Maryland, Mrs. 
Thomas Motley, Jr., of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
James Inglis of Michigan, Mrs. John W. 
Draper of New York, Miss Isabel B. Busbee 
of North Carolina, Mrs. Allan D. Thomp- 
son of Pennsylvania and Mrs. H. B. Grace 
of Texas. 

It was announced that the federations of 
Kansas and Maine have joined the council 
and that three sustaining members have been 
elected—Mrs. William J. Brownback of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Mrs. William A. Lockwood of New York City, and Mrs. 
Arthur M. Anderson of Bedford Hills, N. J. It was also an- 
nounced that the garden clubs of Alabama and of Indiana 
have federated and hope to join the council soon. 

Resolutions were passed on the death of the late Mrs. J. 
Willis Martin of Philadelphia, honorary president of the Penn- 
sylvania federation. 

It was voted to establish junior garden clubs as a part of the 
national council, with a chairman in charge. It was also an- 
nounced that the president of the Texas federation was flying 
to Monterey, Mexico, to help establish a garden club and that 
such a garden club already existed in Mexico City. On invita- 
tion of the Florida federation, it was voted to hold the next 
council meeting in that state, probably the last week in March. 
Mrs. J. Julian Southerland of Miami spoke about the inter- 
national tropical flower show which she had established in that 
city as an international gesture of good will, and invited the 
council to interest itself in this exhibition. 

Many interesting points were brought up at the committee 
meetings, one which aroused especial interest being the report 
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of Miss Ernestine Perry of Springfield, Mass., on a roadside 
beautification contest held in the western part of Massachusetts 
with great success. She offered to send free literature on this 
subject to anyone who cared to write to her at 60 Sherman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., was chairman of the committee 
in charge of the arrangements for the annual meeting, with 
Mrs. Charles Belknap as vice-chairman. Mrs. Joseph S. Leach 
and Mrs. Philip Allen comprised a committee which prepared 
the very attractive program for the annual meeting. 


Combined Flower Shows in Boston 


Visitors from all parts of the country enjoyed the com- 
bined exhibitions of the American Iris Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society held at Horticultural Hall in 
Boston, Mass., June 8 and 9. This was because both the 
National Council of State Garden Club Federations and the 
American Iris Society were holding their annual meetings in 
Boston on these dates. The show was beautifully staged, 
especially in the large exhibition hall, where the exhibits were 
confined to iris gardens, some put up by garden clubs and 
some by individuals. 

The eye traveled down the hall to be greeted first by a very 
attractive garden and pool set up by Miss Florence Nesmith of 
Lowell, awarded first prize. The second prize in the same 
class was won by the Lowthorpe School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture for Women at Groton. The gardens which bordered 
the wall on each side of the hall varied greatly. ‘here were 
two classes, one covering 100 square feet and one 50 square 
feet. The first prize in the larger class was won by Mrs. 
Homer Gage of Worcester for a very lovely arrangement, with 
small plants of lantana to contrast with the irises. The first 
prize in the second class was awarded to the Milton Garden 
Club for an old-fashioned garden in the corner with a walk 
leading to an interesting door and backed by a tall white 
wooden fence. The adjoining hall was filled to over-flowing 
with specimen irises in various classes. 

Mrs. Thomas Nesmith was a heavy winner in many classes 
and was awarded the silver medal of the American Iris So- 
ciety. She showed such varieties as Frieda, Mohr, Beau Sabreur, 
Pink Satin, Prairie King, Dolly Madison and others of the 
newest varieties. 
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The bronze medal of the society was awarded to L. Merton 
Gage of Natick for a very fine collection, among them Daunt- 
less, Coronation, William R. Dykes, Persia, San Francisco, 
Député Nomblot, Eloise Lapham, Vesper Gold, Classic and 
Midgard. 

In specimen stalk classes several first prizes were won by 
Mr. Thomas F. Donahue of Newton Lower Falls, with such 
irises as San Francisco, Pluie d’Or, and others of like quality. 
Mr. Donahue also showed interesting seedlings. Mrs. Herman 
T. Lewis won in the specimen stalk class for a pink iris. 

A silver medal offered by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for one spike of the finest iris in the show was awarded 
to Robert Treat Paine of Boston for a stalk of Asia. This 
stalk was found in the class for light blends. It had four 
flowers open on the day of the judging and five the day 
following. 

A large exhibit of new Louisiana species and hybrids col- 
lected by Dr. John K. Small was exhibited by the New York 
Botanical Garden and came in excellent condition, consider- 
ing that they were sent by aeroplane from New York and 
arrived about two days before the show. Besides this the New 
York Botanical Garden sent an exhibit of 80 original water 
color paintings made by Miss Mary E. Eaton, Miss Louise 
Mansfield and Miss Maud Purdy. These pictures had been 
shown but twice before, the first time at the meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences in New Orleans last Christmas. Added 
to them were water colors of new hybrids between some of 
these irises, under the auspices of the American Iris Society 
in their breeding work, directed by Dr. A. B. Stout of the 
New York Botanical Garden. 

A collection of Japanese prints relating to irises and many 
of them very rare and valuable was exhibited by Mrs. 
Wheeler H. Peckham, who obtained them from Japan when 
the American Iris Society assisted in an expedition to investi- 
gate Japanese irises made by the Brooklyn Botanical Garden 
under the leadership of Dr. George M. Reed. 

The lecture hall contained an interesting group of shadow 
boxes, the first prize, a silver bowl, being won by the Chest- 
nut Hill Garden Club. Close by was an unusual and very 
effective arrangement of English hybrid lupines against a black 
velvet background, set up by Harold Ross of Hingham, Mass., 
and awarded a gold medal. The opposite end of the hall was 
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filled with exhibits from Cherry Hill Nurseries of West New- 
bury, Mass., including rhododendrons, azaleas and dwarf 
evergreens in fine condition. 

Other interesting exhibits in this hall included a collection 
of Dutch irises set up by Breck’s of Boston and a collection 
of the California sunbeam flower, Mimulus (Diplacus) 
aurantiacus, the new Royal Gem viola, shown by Walter 
Golby of Weymouth, Mass., a large collection of columbines 
from J. L. Miller of Greenland, N. Y., a large collection of 
perennials from William N. Craig of Weymouth, and a collec- 
tion of iris species from Harvard Botanic Garden. 

In this room, too, were excellent orchid groups set up by 
Orchidvale, Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill and Butter- 
worth’s of Framingham. Among the other outstanding ex- 
hibits in the show were some mammoth foxgloves from 
Orchidvale, Beverly Farms, Mass., and astonishingly large 
delphiniums from Arthur Capers of Wellesley. Greenhouse 
plants of unusual excellence were shown by Mrs. R. M. 
Saltonstall of Chestnut Hill and by Edwin S. Webster, also 
of Chestnut Hill. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The peony and Spring flower show of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society was held in the Casino of the Merion 
Cricket Club, in Haverford, Pa., on June 3 and 4. The qual- 
ity of the flowers was excellent and the ballroom of the club 
provided a beautiful setting, but, unfortunately, the room was 
not spacious enough for the unusually large number of ex- 
hibits and they could not be seen to the best advantage. 

The gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York 
was won by Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, of Media, an amateur 
exhibitor, with her unusually fine collection of seedling 
peonies. The silver medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was awarded to J. J. Styer & Son, Concordville, as 
first prize for a display of double-flowered peonies. Mr. Frank 
B. Meyer, of Elkins Park, received the bronze medal of the 
society in this class. 

The Robert C. Wright rose medal, a special award offered 
for the best rose in the show exhibited by an amateur, was 
won by Mrs. Lillian Wright, of 5426 Baltimore Avenue, 
Philadelphia. The silver medal of The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society was awarded to Mrs. Maris Alexander Laverty, 
of Merion, for a collection of hybrid tea roses, and the bronze 
medal to Mrs. Robert C. Wright of Haverford, for a collec- 
tion of ten named roses. 

It was late in the season for the best irises, and the judges 
decided that none of the exhibits was worthy of the cup 
offered by Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd for a collection of irises, 
quality the chief consideration. 

In the class that called for a bowl or basket of a perennial 
not scheduled elsewhere, Mrs. W. W. Frazier, Jr., of Jenkin- 
town, won first prize, with a mahogany-colored bowl] filled 
with Ranunculus flore-pleno in lovely reddish brown shades. 

The gold medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
was awarded by the judges as a special mark of merit to the 
Henry A. Dreer Company, which displayed a very lovely rose 
garden on the stage. From the balcony this display presented 
an incredibly beautiful effect, and was a lovely accent to the 
exhibit on the lower level of the ballroom. 

A special section was reserved for distinctive plants, new 
seedlings or new importations, and the exhibits were most 
interesting. The silver medal of the society was awarded to 
Mrs. Benjamin R. Hoffman, of West Overbrook, for a hybrid 
larch obtained by crossing Larix europea with L. sibirica. 
Mrs. Hoffman said that the seed came from Dunkeld, Scot- 
land, on the estate of the Duke of Atholl. Ordinarily the two 
varieties bloom at different times but at Dunkeld only, the 
earlier flowering variety by reason of its location is delayed and 
blooms simultaneously with the other. 

A certificate of merit was awarded to Mrs. Horatio Gates 
Lloyd for a plant of Trachelospermum jasminoides, and a 
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certificate was also awarded to Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, of Media, 
for a collection of lilacs, Lutéce being particularly fine. Mrs. 
John C. Gilpin, of Chestnut Hill, exhibited an Angeloni plant 
in bloom, and Mrs. W. W. Frazier, Jr., of Jenkintown, showed 
a spray of Ornithogalum arabicum. The School of Horticul- 
ture showed a species of Veronica, a New Zealand alpine, 
which they grew from seed. The school won first prize with 
a collection of rock plants in the class for alpines. Mr. Alex 
MacLeod, Villa Nova, showed hybrid dahlias in full bloom 
grown from seed sown on March 1. 


Iris Society Annual Meeting 


The president of the American Iris Society, John C. Wister 
of Philadelphia, opened the annual meeting on June 8 at four 
o'clock in Horticultural Hall, Boston. Reports from the offi- 
cers showed the society to be in excellent condition. Speakers 
from a distance included Mrs. Harold Roe of Tulsa, Okla.; 
Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs of Dallas, Texas; Dr. H. R. Everett 
of Lincoln, Neb.; Benjamin Y. Morrison of Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. Jesse C. Nichols of Calimus, N. Y.; Professor 
John E. Hill of Providence, R. I., and Mr. Earl Sheets of 
Washington, D. C. 

In the evening a banquet was held at the Copley Plaza 
hotel, with Richardson Wright of New York acting as toast- 
master. Over 50 members of the society attended. Well known 
iris fanciers present were Miss Grace Sturtevant of Wellesley 
Hills; T. F. Donahue and his daughter of Newton Lower 
Falls; Mrs. Herman Lewis of Haverhill; Mrs. Clement S. 
Houghton of Chestnut Hill; Clement Dade of Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Harry A. Norton of Montreal, Canada, and Professor 
T. Gordon Bunting of Macdonald College, Quebec. In addi- 
tion to the afternoon speakers, John C. Wister and Mrs. 
Wheeler H. Peckham of the New York Botanical Garden gave 
interesting talks. Mrs. Roe gave some helpful notes on 
“Color Combinations.’’ Much stress was placed on new 
varieties and what breeders should try to accomplish in pro- 
ducing valuable irises for the amateur gardener. 

Thursday morning, June 9, a large group of members left 
Horticultural Hall by bus and private cars on a pilgrimage to 
prominent nearby iris gardens. Mrs. Thomas Nesmith’s col- 
lection at Lowell was first seen and tea was served there. Other 
iris gardens included in the pilgrimage were those of Miss 
Grace Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms; T. F. Donahue, Newton 
Lower Falls; and Mrs. Lindsley Loring of Westwood. 


Newport Gardens Open to the Public 


Several gardens in Newport, R. I., are to be opened on 
different dates the present Summer, under the auspices of the 
Civic League of Newport. In each case the gardens will remain 
open from 2:30 to 6 P. M. and on the day following the one 
announced in case of rain. The gardens and dates are as 
follows: 


June 21. Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss, Hammersmith Farm 
** 28. Mrs. Moses Taylor, The Glen, and Mrs. Louis M. McCagg, 
Gibbs Ave. 
July 5. Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Vos, Zeerust, and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
B. H. Ripley, Beachbound 
12. Mr. and Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, Oakland Farm 
19. Dr. and Mrs. William J. Maloney, Casa del Sole, Mr. and 
Miss Berwind, The Elms, and The Misses Wetmore, 
Chateau-sur-Mer 
26. Mr. and Mrs. Van Beuren, Gray Craig, Mrs. Harold Brown, 
Bellevue and Hazard, and Dr. and Mrs. Henry Barton 
Jacobs, Whiteholme 
August 2. Mrs. Walter Belknap James, Rockhurst, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Grafton Minot, Oakwood 
9. Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss, Hammersmith Farm 
16. Col. and Mrs. Samuel N. Nicholson, Marymont, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuart Duncan, Bonniecrest 
23. Mrs. Nicholas Brown, Harbour Court, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley P. Gilbert, Four Acres 
30. Mr. and Mrs. Webster, Pen Craig, and Mr. Brayton, 
Corey's Lane 


The Civic League member who is in charge of the gar- 
dens. for 1932 is Miss Nancy Brownell, 8 Whitfield Place, 
Newport, R. I. A small admission is charged at each garden. 








Good Shrubs Commonly Overlooked 


houttet, although it is not improper to call attention to 

the fact that one can have too much of a good thing. But 
it is proper, I think, to mention other decorative garden items, 
not at all ordinary, that are in bloom at Breeze Hill just when 
S. vanhouttet is at its best. 

Viburnum tomentosum is sparingly and scantily used in the 
nursery trade, and is all too seldom seen. The plicatum variety, 
with its round white balls, prevails. The type, which is totally 
different because of its wonderful flat strata of blooms, not 
only has extraordinary individual distinction and beauty, but 
the particular merit of enjoying half shade. There is nothing 
finer in its season. 

Of all the lilac species, Syringa pubescens seemed most to 
please the late Professor Charles S. Sargent. He was right 
about it as being particularly beautiful. Why it has not got 
into general commerce is hard to understand. It is not difficult 
to propagate, and I have seen it blooming in four-inch pots. 
The fact that it soon forms symmetrical rounded plants, not 
becoming leggy for many years, and that it has the fine habit 
of covering itself with bloom from the ground to the tip of 
the plant, ought to commend it. I have noticed with some 
surprise that the description of it in Bailey’s Hortus gives it 
credit for panicles six inches in length, for I have just been 
measuring many of them a foot long——perhaps because one 
panicle surmounts another. The odor of this lilac also com- 
mends it. I saw a splendid plant at Mr. John C. Wister’s 
home in Germantown, Pa., last week, the scent from which 
pervaded the whole garden. 

For some reason, there seems to be no disposition to develop 
the many Lemoine hybrid deutzias, which were shut out 
commercially about the time the quarantine iniquity began in 
1919. Cuttings which came to me from the late John Dunbar 
at Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., have enabled us to survey 
the whole group at Breeze Hill, where there are now mature 
plants. I mention but two, which are not the only kinds of 


|: would be wrong to disparage the value of Spiraea van- 





high merit and difference. Deutzia rosea campanulata has 
flowers in 12-inch panicles on a plant of graceful drooping 
habit, and those flowers in a tint of the finest possible rose. 
Much more upstanding is Deutzia candida, easily reaching up 
eight or ten feet as it matures. The flowers are pure white, 
more than one inch across, and each petal seemingly imposed 
with a raised line, while the center of the flower includes what 
in my botanical ignorance I call ‘‘petaloids,’’ that add to the 
elegance of the result. 

Who knows anything about Neillia sinensis? It is not new, 
but is seldom seen. It is a spiraea-like shrub of easy growth, 
with beautiful rugose foliage, dotted just now with two-inch 
nodding racemes of dainty flowers, beginning in deep carmine 
tubular buds and maturing into blooms of the same soft, 
constant pink that used to characterize one of the bouvardias 
I loved in the greenhouse. As a cut flower it provides both 
beauty and elegance if properly handled. 

Magnolia parviflora has been showing its extraordinary 
flowers, white, and about three inches in diameter, each one 
of them carrying in the center the organs properly belonging 
there, disposed as if a strawberry had been.set in upside down. 
While the name would indicate that it did not bloom very 
much—and it doesn’t in comparison with M. soulangeana or 
M. stellata, for example—it has plenty of individual blooms 
to commend it. 

Chionanthus retusa has been at Breeze Hill for about 20 
years. This Chinese fringe tree is noted by Bailey as of lesser 
height than the American or Virginia fringe, but that does not 
happen to be the way it works out with us. C. virginica is a 
pale shadow of the beauty of C. retusa. Set all over with very 
large panicles of white fringy flowers, the handsome simple 
foliage of .a light yellowish green adds to the airy grace of the 
picture. This Chinese fringe tree is surely one of the finest 
shrubs possible to have in America, and why it has been 
neglected so long I cannot imagine. 

Right near it is a five-year-old plant of Kolkwitzia ama- 
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Viburnum Tomentosum, a Handsome Species Which as Yet Is Not Well Known 
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bilis. This, to be sure, is not unknown in the trade, but not 
too much has been said about it, for it is an exquisitely lovely 
shrub. Its corymbs seem to totally cover some of the branches, 
obscuring the foliage. The fine little pink flowers have a 
dainty yellow feather in their throats, and there is added 
adornment in the bristly sepals and pedicels which remain 
after the flowers drop. 

I suspect that Lonicera korolkowi floribunda, now about 
to break into the trade, I think, as the ‘‘blueleaf honeysuckle,” 
is one of the very important shrubs of recent introduction. A 
plant which came to me from Dr. Wilson April 18, 1913, is 
probably 12 feet high and 15 feet broad, and it has produced 
a wagon-load of removal branches in the meantime. I re- 
member that one nurseryman to whom I showed it many 
years ago derided it because he said it was too big and he 
couldn’t sell enough plants, wherefore 
he paid no attention to it. Just now, to 
its airy grace of bluish foliage on dull 
red stems is added the bloom which I 
have before described as resembling a 
million pink butterflies. Given room to 
develop in a proper place, this shrub can 
be made an event in any garden, and it 
carries through the season in good shape. 

Of course there are early roses, and I 
confess to being sometimes almost mad- 
dened by the foolish folks who consider 
that nothing is happening until the over- 
done hybrid tea roses begin their beauti- 
ful splash. Rosa ecae, as usual, started 
the season. R. hugonis has finished its 
splendid showing, which makes it a 
vastly more pleasing and useful lawn 
shrub than Spiraea vanhouttet. R. xan- 
thina has been particularly good this 
year. R. inodora has lovely white flow- 
ers, and the rose which the late W. C. 
Egan called “the Northern Cherokee,”’ 
and which Bailey gives rank as R. 
altaica, has been handsome. These early 
shrub roses are worth much more atten- 
tion than they have yet received. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Fighting Moles in the West 


bya mole of the Pacific coast is known as Scalops town- 
sendt. I suppose the New England mole is S. breweri. Both 
are bad actors and to exterminate them requires far-reaching 
strategy. They eat only insects. Do not accuse them of eating 
lily bulbs, tulips or any other bulbs. They can not chew them. 
Catch one and examine its mouth and you will know why. 
But here is something not generally known. They actually 
skin the angleworms and eat only the skin. In this respect 
they are like the voracious larva of the tiger beetle, which will 
hunt the burrowed cutworm like a beagle hound and when it 
discovers the hiding place, dives down into the earth, catching 
the cutworm about in the middle, cutting a longitudinal slit 
and rolling off the skin. 

The damage to bulbs is done by the field mice. With us it 
is the Arvicola californica. In the East, I suppose, it is the 
Arvicola breweri. The moles will follow a row of tulips look- 
ing for insects. The field mice enter these burrows and look 
for bulbs and easily get them. We stop the mice by placing 
in the runs a teaspoonful of ‘‘ratscent.’’ This is a mixture of 
several kinds of grain, soaked in corrosive sublimate and some 
kind of sweetening. The mice like it and it kills them. It de- 
stroys the rats in barns and chicken houses, too. 

We also use bombs to kill the moles. The bombs look like 
large firecrackers. They are manufactured in Seattle. We dig 
down to the main run, light the fuse and place it quickly in 
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the hole and cover it up. The bomb explodes and sends a 
poisonous gas through the runs. A neighbor connects a hose 
with the exhaust of his auto and inserts it in a main run and 
lets the monoxide go into the ramified burrows. He says he 
rids a large area of moles until immigrants come from the 
surrounding sections to the vacant runs. Then it is necessary 
to repeat the explosion. 

We have had success with concentrated lye. A teaspoonful 
in the runs here and there will surely get on their feet, which 
they lick and then die. A patch of sidehill about five rods 
square was badly infested. After using two cans of the lye 
the moles were gone. That was last year. So far they have not 
returned. 

—Stephen J. Harmeling. 
Vashon, Wash. 


Native Orchids in the Garden 


MON planting with ferns on the north 
side of the house, we have found noth- 
ing more effective than the native or- 
chids. Ferns demand good drainage, and 
a loose woodsy soil; one composed of a 
mixture of leaf mold, rich loam and 
muck, we have found satisfactory. This 
soil mixture should be put in to a depth 
of at least 18 inches. In such earth ferns 
from the woodland will thrive, and 
with them may be grown a number of 
the terrestrial orchids—the large yel- 
low ladyslipper, Cypripedium pubescens, 
with pouch of golden yellow; the dainty 
small yellow ladyslipper, C. parvui- 
florum, which soon forms delightful 
colonies; the beautiful and stately showy 
ladyslipper, C. reginae, with sometimes 
three exquisite flowers of purple and 
white atop the hairy leafy stems. Each 
of these orchids flourishes with the same 
treatment which the ferns receive. 
Throughout the Summer they are 
watered as needed, and in the Fall, after 
the ground is well frozen, they are cov- 
ered with a thick blanket of leaves. 

An orchid which does particularly 
well under cultivation is the purple- 
fringed orchid, Habenaria psycodes; a 
native of cold bogs, it grows happily among our ferns, increas- 
ing yearly from the root. The sturdy plant stem often reaches 
a height of three feet, is leafy, and bears a long, dense raceme 
of fragrant lilac-pink blossoms with delicately fringed lip; 
these flowers last for days in perfect condition, a fact which 
adds to their value. 

Among the low growing ferns which border our beds, we 
use the choice little orchid known as preacher-in-the-pulpit, 
Orchis spectabilis. This is a dainty plant, with two glossy 
dark green leaves from six to ten inches long, standing vase- 
like about the fleshy flower stem, which rises from their base. 
There are several flowers in a terminal spike, each about an 
inch long, with hood of violet-purple, and white lip. 

Spring is a good time to put in both ferns and orchids. We 
have had good success here with ferns from the West— 
Polystichum munitum from California, and small rock ferns 
from Oregon. For the most part, the ferns which beautify our 
beds are those which are native in New York State and in the 
Northeast. 

We have over 50 different kinds, including species, forms and 
hybrids. They require little care, and are interesting and 
effective, especially when their delicate lacy fronds serve as a 
background for colorful terrestrial orchids. 


—AMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a prize of fifty dollars for the best Y ear 
Book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of 
twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten dollars and three 
additional prizes of five dollars each. This competition ts re- 
stricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. 
No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The judges 
will consider each Year Book submitted from all angles. Com- 
prehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry—t hese and 
other points will be factors in determining the decision of the 
judges. Size will not count, however; a club witha small Year 
Book will not be discriminated against. The judges will be 
the secretaries of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
Horticultural Society of New York, and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. All Year Books to be submitted must 
be in the hands of the editor at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., by September 1, 1932. ia 


Score Card for Judging Delphiniums ft 
eigenen BARRON, president of the American Del- 


phinium Society, reports that there is a well sustained and 
indeed a growing interest in delphiniums among the members 
of the various garden clubs. The work of the American Del- 
phinium Society is advancing apace and, in fact, the organiza- 
tion is well represented in all parts of the country, as may be 
seen from the location of the following officers: Vice-president, 
Alfred C. Hottes, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, Leon H. 
Leonian, Morgantown, W. Va.; assistant secretary, M. L. 
Maxwell, Washington, Pa.; treasurer, F. C. Burns, San 
Rafael, Calif. 

Up to the present time there has been no standard scale of 
points for judging dephiniums nor has there been a standard 
classification. Therefore, Mr. Barron is submitting a schedule 
which, although not yet fully official, at least has the tenta- 
tive endorsement of the American Delphinium Society and 
which likely is to be accepted in time by the British society. 
it is suggested that this classification be given a tryout by 
garden club members in their flower shows this year and that 
a report be made as to the adaptability of the schedule either 
to Mr. Barron at Garden City, N. Y., or to the secretary, 
Dr. Leonian. 

The schedule specifications and the scale of points for judg- 
‘ing hybrid delphiniums, as proposed by the American Del- 
phinium Society, is as follows: 

{:NTRIES: Three classes of flower forms: 
1. SINGLE: one row of sepals and at least five petals forming the eye. 


2. SEMI-DOUBLE: two rows of sepals; eyes present or absent. 
3. DOUBLE: more than two rows of sepals; eyes present or absent. 


Thirteen color classes as follows: 

il, 2, 3. Light, medium and dark BLUE; no trace of other colors. 

4,5, 6. Light, medium and dark MAUVE; no trace of other colors. 

7,8, 9. Light, medium and dark PURPLE; no trace of other colors. 

10, 14,12. Light, medium and dark BI-COLORS. Combinations of 
‘blends of blue, pink, mauve, purple and other colors, either on the same sepal, 
on different individual sepals in the same row, or when the outer row of 
sepals is blue and the inner some other color, are considered bi-colors. 

13. Pure white, cream, or any other color or color combinations. 


\Four spike classes as follows: — 
1. Colwmnar or slightly tapering; massive. 
2. Calumnar or slightly tapering; slender and wiry. 
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3. Broad, conical. 
4. Loose, open. 


POINTS: Over 90 per cent should be considered approaching perfection; 
85-90 per cent is very good, and 80 per cent satisfactory. 
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Special features: Fragrance, new types of sepals and petals, 
new types of spike, new colors, etc.................. 10 


Since foliage cannot be satisfactorily considered in indoor judging, the 
foregoing 10 points allotted to the foliage may be used by the judge at his 
discretion. 


A Rose Man’s Bone Meal Heresy 


bm available phosphorus in ordinary bone meal is not 
worth a snap of the fingers, according to J. H. Nicolas, 
rose expert. Bone meal has been recommended frequently for 
roses because of its long lasting quality. In order to supply 
the much needed phosphorus, however, bone meal must be 
dissolved. Nicolas substantiates his statement with quotations 
from Richard Ferris, soil chemist, and Professor Routier, 
French soil specialist. Although phosphoric acid is present in 
large quantities in bone meal, it is said to be combined with 
lime in such a way that only strong acids applied in the 
laboratory can release it. When bone meal is mixed with the 
soil, the plants benefit from a small percent of available nitro- 
gen, but the bone meal itself is not dissolved into plant food. 


-* There are two sides to the question, of course. Dissolved 


bone meal can be purchased that contains a high percent of 
available phosphoric acid, but the price is disproportionately 
high. Some men of authority express their ‘‘personal opinion” 
that finely ground bone is in time all taken up by the soil. 
Others make reference to general experiments, not with roses, 
which seem to suggest that bone meal is a good fertilizer. 
Recent authors of rose books say that bone meal is “‘good,”’ 
“desirable” or “‘valuable’’ for roses, but Dean Hole swore by 
farmyard manure as “‘the mine of gold medals and silver cups 
for the grower of prize roses.”’ 

The suburban gardener, bent on giving his roses the best 
food, must use a substitute for manure that will contain suffi- 
cient phosphoric acid, lacking which the foliage of roses turns 
yellow. In his work with roses, Nicolas has found the follow- 
ing “‘liquid manure’’ very effective and fool proof: Add one 
teaspoonful of nitrate of soda and two teaspoonfuls of super- 
phosphate (not rock phosphate) to two gallons of water. 

Apply one quart of the ‘“‘juice’’ to each plant every two 
weeks from the time the first leaves are fully developed until 
about six weeks before the normal time for a killing frost. 


A Long Season Rock Plant 


es the readers of Horticulture who may be seeking a rock 
garden or wall plant having an unusually long season of 
bloom, as well as a dainty, appealing beauty of its own, I 
would like to recommend Corydalis lutea alba, the seemingly 
rare white form of the common yellow C. lutea. Just why it 
should be rare is rather a puzzle as it grows luxuriantly with 
little care. Mine bloomed all Spring, Summer and Fall, spar- 
ingly through December, into January, when the latest 
blooms were frozen on the seventh. Some of the foliage 
remained green all Winter. On the first of May it was again 
in bloom, and is now a mass of dainty, plumy white sprays. 
The blue-green foliage is always attractive. Eight months of 
continuous blooming is better than any other one plant in my 
garden can do. 

This specimen is planted in a wall along a brook, with a 
north exposure. I took some of the stone wall away last Fall, 
in order to divide the plant, and found it had sent a sturdy, 
finger-size root clear through the wall and far back into the 
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bank beyond—a great deal of root for so small a plant. I took 
this opportunity to supply it with a fresh lot of humus, 
which it seems to appreciate. Nor has it resented the division. 
However, I should not like to attempt another division, lest 
it should not be so successful. I particularly prize the plant 
because it was a gift from the late Mr. Clarence Lown, as 
well as because of its unusual qualities. Being in a wall, it has 
had almost no opportunity to self-sow, but I fancy plants 
can easily be raised from seed, and I hope to find this to be the 
case. 
—Mrs. Chester Young. 

Napanoch, N. Y. 


Bands for Codling Moth Control 


Bern codling moth is one of the serious pests of ap- 
ples and pears. It may be controlled to a consider- 
able extent with systematic spraying and yet in many 
sections of the country, injury caused by this insect 
reaches serious proportions. Recently a new tree-band- 
ing method has been developed which will aid in 
destroying the codling moth. It is in no way a substi- 
tute for spraying, but a valuable supplementary control 
measure. 

Although these new.-tree bands can be prepared at 
home, they are best purghased from the manufacturer 
ready to apply. The bands now available are made of 
corrugated cardboard which has been chemically 
treated. In the South, these bands should be put on by 
mid-May but in states to the north they may go on 
now. Even in the South, these bands would check the 
second generation of codling moths. According to a 
recent report in Tennessee Horticulture the effectiveness 
of banding “‘is directly dependent on the removal of 
every bit of excess bark on the tree trunk and larger 
branches.”’ If the trunk is irregular the band must be 
made to fit snugly by fastening it down with large- 
headed tacks. The corrugated bands provide a place for 
the codling moth worms to spin their cocoons in the 
absence of crevices under the bark. The chemicals in the 
bands destroy the worms. . 

At some of the experiment stations an average of 
over 100 worms have been destroyed by every band. 
Much larger killings have been recorded. The chemical 
bands are much superior to the old-fashioned loose 
cloth or burlap bands which must be examined peri- 
odically and the cocoons destroyed by hand. The new 
type of band should be left on the trees until the fol- 
lowing March, when they should be gathered and 
burned. ‘“‘Chemical bands darken the bark where ap- 
plied but trees having been banded three consecutive 
years with bands in the same identical position show no no- 
ticeable injury,’ according to the Tennessee report. However, 
these bands should not be used on young trees that have 
smooth bark. 


Violet Cress for Early Bloom 


HERE is a wee annual which has a distinct mission in the 

garden in early Spring, and yet is seldom seen. It is a 
crucifer, Jonopsidium acaule, or violet cress. The flower has 
a winning way with it and resembles a diminutive Virginia 
stock in shape. In color it is a pale lavender-blue with a center 
of a deeper shade. It is borne singly on a fragile one- or one- 
and-one-half-inch stem. The leaves are spade-shaped and small 
and form a little round one- or two-inch mat from which 
many flowers come upspringing. It suggests the bluets, Hous- 
tonia caerulea, of eastern meadows in both flower and manner 
of growth. When once it is introduced into the garden it be- 
comes a valued member of the early Spring assemblage. For 
ten months of the year we forget its existence. But in April, in 
the East, and in January, in California, it puts in its tiny 
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appearance and is welcomed in surprised glee. The self-sown 
seeds spring up abundantly here and there in the bulb beds, 
rock garden and even down on the lower slope among the 
grass, and for almost two months their massed bloom makes 
acceptable lavender blotches in the gaps between the taller 
plants. Little seedlings appear among the shining mats of 
Arenaria balearica and mingle their flowers with the tiny 
white stars of this carpeter. Hand in hand they climb the edges 
of stones, traverse crevices and move on to the slopes above. 


—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 





The Odd Looking Indian Pipe 


Indian Pipes for Wild Gardens 


Poser PIPES are not plants in the true sense of the word 

because their leaves instead of being green are grayish-white 
and are only scale-like. The underground root-like part 
spreads through decayed vegetable matter absorbing nourish- 
ment probably both from living roots of other plants and 
from the decaying humus, too. The Indian Pipe may be said 
to be both parasitic and saprophytic, for this reason. 

The waxen pipes are in fact blossoms which when mature 
produce many fine seeds, but in establishing Indian Pipes in 
the garden, clumps should be moved before the new growth 
appears. Old clumps can be located by the last year’s dried 
stems. As with other wild plants, dig a large square of leaf 
mold to a depth of several inches and move it intact to the 
garden giving it a similar spot preferably under oak or pine 
trees and in a well-shaded and moist situation. The new pipes 
will come up either in the spot to which they were trans- 
planted or. very close by. The Indian Pipe, botanically Mono- 
tropa uniflora, grows to a height of from four to ten inches. 
The blooms may be expected from June through August. 








The Brooms as Garden Shrubs 


HE brooms are invaluable for the garden maker having 
only poor, gravelly soil, not ‘‘ordinary garden loam’’ 
glibly mentioned in books, or for those who have be- 
come depressed by repeated drouths. Varieties of both cytisus 
and genistas thrive on a meagre diet. They ask only for full 
sunlight and complete drainage. There are low kinds for the 


rock garden whereas others are fine for planting on dry em- 
bankments where grass will not grow, or even in difficult 
shrubbery borders. 

There are botanical differences between cytisus and genistas 
but these are of no consequence to the average amateur so that 
the two genera may be considered together. Cytisus beani is 
an excellent dwarf species that makes a small, compact mound 
about a foot high that is covered with deep yellow blossoms 
in May. Most of the brooms make a very twiggy growth and 
in this respect C. beani is no exception. The slender branches 
cover themselves with the typical pea-like blossoms. This kind 
is excellent for the rock garden or for covering sunny banks, 
especially when several plants are grouped together to make a 
mass. It is hardy. 

The Big Flower Broom, C. supinus, has good foliage com- 
pared with many of the brooms some of which are more de- 
pendent upon their green stems than their leaves for Summer 
color. For many weeks this variety is attractive with long 
yellow blossoms that are borne close along the slender stems 
and arranged among the leaves. The habit of the plant is open, 
reaching a height of about two and one-half feet in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. 

Only a few kinds of brooms will make good specimens. 
They are preferably planted in groups. Nevertheless C. pur- 
gans is unusually bushy with branches coming to the very 
ground and even though the stems are nearly leafless they are 
a good green color and so are attractive the year around. In 
fact the brooms that do have green stems may be considered as 
evergreens which fact explains the culture requirement that 
in the more northerly states the plants should be given protec- 
tion against the sun and wind during February and March. 


C. purgans has attractive small yellow blossoms in May that 
are followed by fuzzy seed pods. This kind is hardy and 
makes a growth almost as compact as that of boxwood, grow- 
ing four feet or more high. 

As a specimen shrub, C. praecox is also good. The twigs, 
however, instead of being upright are pendulous at the tips. 
The green stems contrast brightly with the pale yellow blos- 
soms that heavily clothe them. This species, also a May 
bloomer, may be expected to grow five feet high. 

It is characteristic of several brooms to flower more than 
once as for instance C. leucanthus which makes a fine showing 
of cream-colored flowers borne in tight clusters topping one- 
foot stems not only in June and July but throughout the 
Summer months until October. The stems are erect and the 
plants spreading and hardy. 

The Spike Broom, C. nigricans, is another variety that will 
extend the blooming season. In fact it comes into its glory 
in July and August when flowers on shrubs are scarce. The 
spike broom is well supplied with foliage and is beautiful in 
flower, having six-inch-long racemes of bright yellow flowers 
that stand up like myriads of candles glowing in the garden. 
The habit of this kind can be more or less regulated by 
pruning. In fact, all the brooms suffer not the least from the 
pruning shears, particularly the tall straggly kinds that will 
become ungainly in time if not severely pruned after flowering. 
This is true of the Scotch Broom, C. scoparius, which will 
make rank growth unless headed back. The Scotch Broom is 
less hardy than some of the other kinds. It dies back to some 
extent in the Arnold Arboretum. It is, however, found es- 
caped on Cape Cod and it will do well to the southward. All 
of the brooms are of questionable hardiness north of Boston 
except in favorable spots near the sea. Nearly all kinds of 
brooms will thrive along the Atlantic Seaboard southward 
and on the Pacific Coast. 

There are many varieties of the Scotch Broom that are 
excellent for more southern gardens as for instance C. sco- 
parius var. andreanus which has the common name of Para- 
dise Broom and which was considered by Ernest H. Wilson 





The White-Flowered Cytisus Leucanthus 
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to be the aristocrat of all brooms. Its golden blossoms are 
marked with brownish crimson. 

Fortunately a number of genistas are to be found listed in 
the catalogues, too. Of course, the common genista that is so 
much admired in flower shops in Winter is not hardy in the 
northern states although it will do well in California, but 
there are other kinds with equally as attractive blooms that 
are suitable for the garden. Genista sagittalis has been found 
to be not quite hardy in the Arnold Arboretum and yet as it 
grows there it makes a charming carpet of flat-winged stems 
that stand hardly ten inches high. The branches are erect and 
are covered with racemes of delightful yellow blossoms in 
June. In this particular instance, the lack of hardiness is only 
in the tip ends of the branches so that the plants are perma- 
nent. This species is admirable for the rock garden or any 
situation where a mat of green three feet across is desired. 

G. tinctoria, on the other hand, is not hardy in the North, 
except near the sea where it grows wild, often becoming a pest. 
It does, however, make a good garden plant and one may now 
obtain a double-flowering form which, of course, bears no seed 
and therefore will not spread to all parts of the garden. 

Wilson was particularly fond of G. hispanica, the Spanish 
Gorse, which produces a wealth of golden yellow blossoms 
during late May and June. They are borne in compact clusters 
on the tips of 15-inch stems, the whole plant making a dwarf, 
bushy mound. Wilson recommended that this kind be planted 
freely to form pleasant drifts of yellow color. 

Another good dwarf kind is G. germanica, which is one of 
the more hardy genistas. Garden makers will find it useful in 
the rock garden or on the edge of the shrub border where its 
neat, bright golden-yellow flowers will make a brilliant color 
note. G. pilosa makes a pretty little plant, covering itself with 
a tangled mass of golden-yellow blossoms borne on slender 
green stems. The plant habit varies, being semi-prostrate in 
some instances. 

Large brooms are not easily transplanted and in fact ama- 
teurs should obtain small pot-grown plants which may be 
moved without serious difficulty during the usual transplant- 
ing seasons. A light soil is best and in fact brooms will grow 
in gravel or sand. They are very satisfactory for seashore 
planting about Summer cottages. If the soil is a little heavy 
it should be lightened with sand, although if the sub-soil is 
of gravel this will not be necessary. 


Two Odd Brazilian Begonias 


EGONIA faureana was introduced from Brazil in 1892. 
It was shown for the first time at the Temple Show in 
London in 1893, under the name of B. platanifolia, but this 
name having already been given to another species, it was 
finally named for M. Felix Faure, president of France. In this 
country it is sometimes called B. clementina, also B. palmata. 
The plant is about 18 inches high, with shrubby, hard- 
wooded stems. The palmate leaves are deeply and sharply 
parted into five lobes, the second lobe much longer than the 
others, like a pointing finger. This ‘‘finger’’ is six inches 
long; the others are only three and one-half or four inches 
long. The leaves are deeply veined, giving them a crépy look, 
and the veins are reddish at the center of the leaf. On each 
side of the veins are silver dots and splashes. 

Begoma faureana var. metallica, was also introduced from 
Brazil in the same year. It is a plant of similar growth, but 
has a much heavier, coarser leaf of lighter green. It lacks the 
index finger of faureana, the lobes being nearly equal in 
length, about four inches long, and the lobes roundly, not 
sharply, cut. The stems and veins are quite reddish, giving a 
metallic lustre to the leaf. The silver markings, instead of 
being dots and splashes, are quite irregular, as if laid on with 
a brush. Both varieties are fall bloomers, and both have large, 
waxy white flowers. Fine colored plates of these two begonias 
may be found in L’illustration Horticole, volume 42. 


Peabody, Mass. —Bessie W. Buxton. 
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‘“‘Mother of Thousands’’ 


AXIFRAGA sarmentosa is one of the most beautiful 
plants imaginable. In the northern sections of the country 
it is suitable only as a house plant, being especially lovely 
when used in a hanging basket, but in the warmer states it 
would make a delightful border plant. To people who have 
seen it thus growing it is known as ‘‘mother of thousands,” 
and to those who only know it as a house plant is generally 
called “‘strawberry geranium,”’ which is very misleading, since 
it is not any species of geranium. It is like the strawberry 
plant in habit of growth, however, producing many runners, 
which gracefully hang with miniature plants forming on the 
ends that readily root if they touch soil. The fuzzy, oval 
leaves are a wholesome green with numerous silver veins 
through them that lend it a variegated appearance. The under 
sides of the young leaves are very pinkish which gives to the 
plant the most pleasing effect and unusual beauty. 


Many white blooms are borne in spikes from six to twelve 
inches high from the crown of the plant. It grows well in 
any good soil with moderate amount of sun and water. Few 
plants suitable for a hanging basket are so neat and attractive, 
and at the same time so tolerant to all year ‘round growing 
conditions. It is, indeed, an elegant plant as a floral decora- 
tion for the sun parlor and the kind one flower-lover delights 
in giving another, for the miniature plants on the end of the 
runners are like the precious bits of life that link one friend- 
ship with another. 

—Mary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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IGHLAND PARK in Rochester, N. Y., has for many 
years been known as the home of one of the greatest 
collections of hardy plants in this country. It is interesting at 
any time of year, but of course draws the greatest number of 
visitors when the lilacs are in bloom. It has been estimated 
that as many as 125,000 people come to see these flowers on 
a single day. Those who come only to see the lilacs perhaps 
do not realize what an unusually fine collection of conifers is 
to be seen here, but they are always worth a visit, be it Winter 
or Summer. I was interested recently to notice that in addition 
to the Highland Park collection, there has been started in 
Durand-Eastman Park, a fine collection of Chinese spruces 
grown from seed sent there by the late Professor C. S. 
Sargent when he received it from Dr. E. H. Wilson, then in 
China. Some of these spruces are now from five to ten feet in 
height and are developing into handsome trees; apparently 
growing more happily in this situation than in the Arnold 
Arboretum. Bernard Slavin, superintendent of all Rochester 
parks, and his son Arthur Slavin, who is making a special 
study of conifers and who read a paper on them at the London 
conference last Summer, believe that Durand-Eastman Park 
is an ideal situation for these trees because it is near the lake 
front and gets cool, moist air. 


CAN remember that on a visit more than ten years ago in 

February I saw a splendid specimen of Crataegus durobri- 
vensis still covered with brilliant red fruit. I do not remember 
having seen any other hawthornes carry their fruit as late. 
(Crataegus nitida, C. cordata and C. crus-galli hold their fruit 
still longer.—Ed. ) 

My recent visit to Rochester was for the special purpose of 
studying the magnolias. Most of the trees there are much 
larger than those at the Arnold Arboretum, and as far as I 
know there is a greater number of varieties to be seen at one 
time than in any other one place. Among the species to be 
noticed on May 11 were of course the Yulan magnolia (Mag- 
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nolia conspicua or denundata). There are many fine trees to 
be found of this species in older gardens around Wilmington, 
Philadelphia and New York, but as it has not been available 
commercially for some years, there are few young plants to 
be seen. The plants at Rochester are about 30 years old and 
flower very freely. What is considered the type variety by Mr. 
Slavin is an upright tree rather narrow, but he also has a 
tree, the origin of which apparently is not clearly known, 
which has flowers identical with those of M. conspicua, but 
the growth of this tree is quite different, being round and 
spreading like that of M. soulangiana and therefore rather 
more handsome as a specimen for most locations. Mr. Slavin 
thinks this is probably a seedling form or possibly even a 
hybrid but whatever its origin, it is a most beautiful plant 
and deserves propagation and distribution. 

The white flowers of M. kobus and the M. kobus borealis 
were also to be seen in profusion and were very beautiful. 
These are by no means new to cultivation but are not com- 
monly seen. Perhaps more beautiful than any of them was 
M. salicifolia, which I saw for the first time. It is a narrow, 
upright tree and has a smaller, more delicate flower than any 
of the other magnolias, and it is of purest white. 


I HAD gone to Rochester, however, not so much to see the 
species as to see the varieties of M. soulangeana. The type 
soulangeana of course. is the best known of magnolias in 
American gardens and has been planted extensively in the 
suburbs of many of our large cities. To those who drive a 
good deal in the early Spring, it is evident that there are sev- 
eral forms in general cultivation, but they have all in the past 
apparently gone in commerce under the name soulangeana. 
It was interesting, therefore, to see an old collection in which 
the varieties were named and notes on them may be of value 
to persons who wish to study these plants in the future. 
There are several varieties which, while not having the 
pure white of M. conspicua, do give a white effect at a dis- 
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tance. The whitest of these has been named alba. The flower 
has a little purple at the base, both on the outside and on the 
inside, but from a short distance this is not noticed. The effect, 
however, is not as pure white as in the case of M. conspicua, 
but rather is slightly creamy or yellowish on a dark day. Next 
to it in color and almost as white but not quite, is brozzont, 
which is rather later in flowering, so that the two can be used 
to give a longer season. Then comes amabilis, which is still 
much lighter than the type and at a distance gives almost as 
white an effect as does alba with the same little touch of 
creaminess. I did not see in Rochester the variety speciosa, but 
I believe that it will fit in in color with amabilis or possibly 
even with alba. Plants of the variety alba superba, which I 


have received from a well known nursery, have had more | 


purple in the base than any of the varieties so far mentioned. 

Leaving these whitish flowers, we come next to the type 
soulangeana, which is a well known and universally valued 
tree. Its color is charming and can never be used too much, 
but I find myself more and more preferring its paler varieties, 
with the pure white of some of the species. The varieties that 
are darker than soulangeana do not interest me quite as much. 
Of these, norbertiana is so little darker that it is almost indis- 
tinguishable, unless flowers are picked and held side by side. 
I was shown pictures of the variety Andre Leroy, which seems 
rather redder than soulangeana. Its value comes from its late- 
ness, for it was only in bud at the time of my visit and would 
not be in bloom for another week or ten days. Again a little 
bit deeper in color is verban:ca and going another step we 
come to alexandrina. These two again are too close to make it 
necessary to have both trees in any small collection. A little 


deeper than either but not as deep as the well known lennei 


is the variety rustica, and this has the additional advantage 
of being earlier than soulangeana, while the well known 
lennet, which is very dark, is later than soulangeana. 


HERE are many small trees of dark purple magnolias to be 

seen in the suburbs of most of our eastern cities, and all of 
them seem to come in bloom after soulangeana. It is pretty 
hard for the casual gardener in driving around to know which 
of the trees are the variety lennet and which of them are 
M. liliflora or M. I:liflora nigra. Liliflora is darker than lennet 
but [iliflora nigra is the darkest of all, and to me not particu- 
larly attractive. I am told that the liliflora type is rather tender 
at Rochester and not satisfactory, but the variety liliflora nigra 
grows well. 

It is encouraging to know that after an absence, since the 
enactment of the plant quarantine, some of these magnolias 
are once more becoming available in our nurseries. I was able 
to buy plants this Spring of conspicua and of soulangeana 
alba superba, alexandrina and speciosa. I understand that most 








of the other varieties are now being grown in one or two | 


nurseries. Plants are not yet large enough for distribution, 
but I hope that they will appear in catalogues perhaps in 1933 
or 1934. It seems strange that they have been so neglected, as 


there is apparently nothing difficult in their propagation by | 
grafting and I understand that skilled persons can even propa- | 


gate them by budding. The easiest way for the home gardener 
of course to increase his plants is to bend down a branch and 


cover with soil and it will root readily in two years and it 


will be ready to move to a permanent place. Transplanting 


should be done with great care as the roots are spongy and | 


easily injured. 

On the same visit to Highland Park fine flowers were to be 
seen on several types of corylopsis. These are plants which are 
becoming more common in our gardens and certainly deserve 


wider planting for the lovely yellow flowers which come at | 


the time of forsythia. They of course do not make the tremen- 
dous show that the yellow of the forsythia gives but the yel- 
low is softer and paler and the form of flower of course quite 
different. They are useful plants for many situations and some 
of them are quite delightfully fragrant. 

















SEMPERVIVUMS 


We offer the following list of these interesting little plants that are indis- 
pensable for rock garden use. They are established in pots and can be 
shipped at any time. 15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen of any one variety. 
Packing and transportation free for cash with order. 

SEMPERVIVUM: 


—ADMONTENSIS—red-tipped, very compact 
—ARACHNOIDEUM—the spider-web Hen and Chickens 
—ARENARIUM—very small, light green color 
—ATLANTICUM—large open grower, dull green leaves 
—BRAUNII—very compact little rosettes, light green and brown tipped 
—CANESCENS—compact short leaf 
—CLUSIANUM—light green 
—HUTERI—small and compact, dull green 
—KOCHII—brownish red 
—LAMOTTEI—strong grower, red tipped 
—LONGOBARDUM—dull green leaf, brown pointy tips 
—MONTANUM— oie ie prose corege with red tips 
—MONTANUM EUM—dark green foliage with red tips 
—ROBUSTUM—large ae dark green foliage with brown tips 
—ROYANA—bright green foliage 
—RUBICUNDUM—dark green foliage with green edge 
—RHAETICUM—purplish green foliage 
—SANGUINEUM—reddish brown foliage 

See our advertisement of ORIENTAL POPPIES on Page 246 of this issue 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 











SIEBENTHALER AVENUE AND CATALPA DRIVE DAYTON, OHIO 
CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Proprietor Manager 


FAIRY RING BIRD BATH 


A bath that attracts the birds and harmonizes with 
all surroundings. Equally at home in garden or 
lawn. Made of crushed granite and cement in the 
form of a giant mushroom; 18” x 18”. 











Hand tinted, true to nature; strong, durable. Price $15.00. 
Delivered U.S.A. Your satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 


R. M. CLARK, Natick, Massachusetts 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.’’ Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
stock of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attrac- 
tive prices. 

Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,— ust as 
good now as they were then. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








THE WORLD'S CHOICEST PEONIES 


Will be on display in OUR LARGE EXHIBITION HALL 
between June 10th and June 25th. 


Here one may spend many delightful hours in a refreshingly cool 
atmosphere PERFUMED WITH THOUSANDS OF WON- 
DROUSLY BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


To see these FLOWERS in all their MARVELOUS COLORS 
AND TINTS is the best way to make your selection for your plant- 
ing this Fall. 

RARE and BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE IRIS on exhibit all 
during the month of July. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST -NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
Grounds Not Open Sundays 
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Seeds of choicest 
Hardy Perennials 


July is the ideal month to 
start your perennials for 
next year. Dreer’s have a 
most complete collection of 
the select and desirable 
named sorts of these indis- 
pensable flowers. Collection 
No. 3549, sent prepaid for 
$1, includes 12 packets of 
seeds of universally popular 
varieties. 
HENRY A. DREER 

Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden St. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREERS 












Greatest Guide to Fall planting. 
Tells all about the best varieties 
of Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Lilies, Iris, Peonies, and other 
bulbs, roots, shrubs, roses, and 
perennials. Also bulbs for 
Winter blooming in the house. 
NEW LOW PRICES. Full 
descriptions, many beautiful il- 
lustrations, plant- 
ing information 
and garden hints. 
Write for your free 
copy of this help- 
ful book. 


Ze my W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
508 Burpee Bldg. 





Philadelphia 
HEATHER 
Calluna vulgaris ......... 6-8 inches 
C. velgarie SIRE .ncccexc ee ™ 
C. vulgaris alba elata ..... 68 “ 
C. vulgaris aurea ........ 68 “ 
C. vuigaris nana .... 6 inch diameter 


Field-grown plants, packed for 
express shipment 
60c each $5.00 per 10 $45.00 per 100 
Write for Our Complete Price List 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE FALMOUTH, MASS. 


Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


A Magazine of distinction and authority 
for those who garden seriously. Sound, 
practical, up-to-the-minute advice, written 
by experienced gardeners. Single copies, 
25c each; twelve months, $2.00. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 


























FOR COMFORT get smock and bloomer suit 
for garden and house work. $4.2& to $7.25. | 
Give size and color. Quality 
Mrs. J. S. Bowden, Crossville, 


aranteed. 
enn. 


HORTICULTURE 


| Feeding Ornamental Trees 








_— require certain conditions in the soil in order to 
give of their best. Their root system takes heavy toll 
annually on the natural chemicals in the soil, and these should 
be replaced by synthetic tree food or fertilizer which may be 
purchased from any garden supply house. Near starvation 
and parched with thirst, nothing could thrive. Food and 
water are the two most important factors to keep trees in their 
best possible condition. 

Evergreens are very susceptible to injury from fertilizers. 
Well-rotted barnyard manure is the best form of fertilizer to 
give young evergreens, and should be applied as a top-dressing 
in late Fall. Then, during the growing period, the surface of 
the ground should be hoed and raked over from the tree trunk 
to about a foot beyond the branch spread as this treatment 
helps to conserve soil moisture. Older evergreens which seem 
to be suffering from under-nourishment should have the top- 
soil carefully removed so that the roots are not injured, and 
fresh topsoil should be put down immediately so that the 
roots have no chance of drying out. 

For the deciduous trees a complete tree food should be 
purchased from a seed supply house. The method of applica- 
tion is quite simple, though somewhat back-breaking. A num- 
ber of holes eighteen inches deep and two feet apart should be 
bored with a crowbar under the outer extremities of the 
branch spread (the roots nearly always extend slightly further 
laterally in the ground than the branches overhead). A second 
series of holes should then be bored between the outer circle 
and the trunk of the tree. The holes should then be filled 
with the tree food up to within four inches of the top, and 
then the grass should be pressed back into position with the 
heel of the shoe. 

Fertilizers or tree foods should not be broadcast on the 
surface of the soil over the roots of deciduous trees, as there 
would be a strong tendency for the roots to be attracted or 
drawn to the surface where they would be adversely affected 
by the different atmospheric conditions. 

Immediately following feeding operations, the ground sur- 
rounding the trees should be well soaked with water if the 
feeding is done in Spring, but if in Fall the ground should 
not be watered as the fertilizer will be held by the frost until 
the nutrient salts are released by the rains of early Spring. 
It is only by moisture acting upon the fertilizer that it is made 
available for the fine fibrous roots to absorb. 

Feeding should be done every second or third year, depend- 
ing on the appearance of the trees. Everyone knows that crops 
are fertilized annually, so it is not strange that trees need 
much the same treatment. 

Trees require water, especially when the rainfall has not 
been heavy. In seasons of drought, the ground under trees 
should be puddled every second week, and in some cases even 
more frequently. For the purpose it is a good plan to bore a 
number of holes scattered under the branch spread, allowing 
the water to run until the ground is thoroughly soaked. 

With trees that look as though they are not receiving 
enough water, the same method should be tried. Usually a 
marked change in their condition and in the color of their 
foliage will be noticed a few days after such a thorough water- 
ing. Where practicable, the ground after puddling operations 


_ should be raked. If the ground has not absorbed all the water 


from a puddling within an hour, it would be indicative of the 
fact that the tree has been given too much, or that it is already 
in a waterlogged condition. Too much water would tend to 
exclude the penetration of air to the tree roots. 

—-C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. 


' Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOUNG 
ARISTOCRATS 


Rare Evergreens and Shrubs 


True to name because grafted 
—grow readily, having 
passed a season out-of-doors 
—shipped balled and bur- 
lapped. Priced remarkably 
low for quality stock.. Write 
today for complete list, and 
for our SHORT GUIDE to 
quality nursery products. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY Co. 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 











Two Opinions of Our 


CHRYSANTHEMUM— 
EARLY BRONZE 


R. MARION HATTON: “‘Early Bronze is the 
finest early pompon I have ever seen. The 
plants were low growing, uniform in height, 
not requiring staking, and were covered with 
perfect flowers for weeks.” 

H. W. GROSCHNER: “‘Early Bronze is really 
early. Also it is dwarf, but of good size and 
very free flowering. It is the first early pom- 
pon that is satisfactory in the middle West.” 


Plants from 3-in. pots (grown 
outdoors) $2.50 for 10 
(Postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 


GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplanted Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 




















VIOLA “MAGGIE MOTT" 


Plants From English Seed 
12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
AMY HORE 
Grower of Hardy Perennial Plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





Phlox Divaricata Laphami 


true stock, is offered in my 1932 catalog 
of Rock Garden Plants, Wild Flowers 
and Hardy Perennials. 


Gladly sent you on request 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1932 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 








We are specialists in Alpine and 
Rock Plants, Hardy Perennials, and 
Ground Cover Plants for shady 
places and steep terraces. We plan 
and build rock and alpine gardens. 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 


DEPT. B NARBERTH, PA. 





SEDUMS: 50 varieties of sedum. Send for 
_ Betty K. Far-:, 63 Mill St., Woburn, 
ass. 
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a IRI 


Superb 
WW? Collection 


12 of World’s Finest for$1 5 
Consisting of Buto, Cameliard, Car- 
dinal, Dolly Madison, Swazi, Duchess 
Sarah, Rheintochter, Sensation, Peer- 
less, Wm. Mohr, Yves Lasailly and 
Allure. 


Only Northern grown, vigorous roots of 
strictly first quality are sent out. All la- 
beled and sent prepaid. 


Complete catalog on request 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 


Box 204, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog each year containing 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
GERACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 





ZREE IRIS 


Hamadan (rare pogo-cyclus hybrid) given with 
following $1 rainbow collection: Wedgwood, 
Morning Splendor, Theseus, Mary Gibson, Lady 
Bountiful, Conchobar, Odette Olivet—priced last 
year at $5. With Purissima $2. Write for our 
illustrated catalog of prize-winning iris, 
whether you order collection or not. We ship 
to every State. Our roots are better—our prices less. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BRYAN, OHIO OR BEAVERTON, OREGON 





IRIS OF PINK TONE 


ais tc Sine ee a a Core eae $.75 
aie dig Je crt s cs make ee 35 
Rive. Beeston Oram .........ccce .85 
Ee .60 
re -50 
PE £et5 060s Sav oe ERs ed .40 


Postage extra—Plant in June and July 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 











Choice Gladiolus Collection 


We have a very fine mixture of Exhibition Glad- 
iolus, no less than 20 different varieties, no prims, 
all yery lovely shades. If you want to grow a few 
for cut flowers and do not have the time to plant 
each kind separately, this is your chance to obtain 
an assortment of all colors at exceptionally low 
prices. 
50 large gladiolus bulbs for $1.00 
100 for $1.75 or 200 for $3.00 


Have you received our new 1932 catalog? 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEw HAMPSHIRE 





Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 


Grower to Grower. Via New 
York. No customs bother. 
U. S. Catalog ready. Oppor- 
' tunities for agents. 
THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 
(LATE VAN’T HOF & BLOKKER-MCCREADY) 
430-H BRUNSWICK AVE., TORONTO, CANADA 





PINE IRISES: Acclimated plants that 
thrive everywhere. A selected list of the 


best incl Pall bloomers, issued 
each . Send for your 1932 copy now. 
The Iris Garden, Overland Park, as. 


HORTICULTURE 


_ Achilleas, White and Yellow 


AST Summer we flowered the perennial Achillea filipendu- 
lina var. Sutton’s Cloth of Gold. Its large, showy heads of 


_ golden florets occasioned so much enthusiasm in all who saw 








| them in bloom that a few notes on the useful achilleas may | 


be of interest to others. 

The achilleas embrace about a hundred species, some of 
which are very useful hardy perennials and alpine plants. 
They are of extremely easy culture and thrive with a mini- 
mum of attention in any well-drained soil. Most of them 
grow naturally on poor soils but will do better in a good 
average garden loam. 

Achillea ptarmica var. The Pearl is a white-flowered kind 
which has long been familiar to most garden-makers. The 
variety known as Perry’s White is a greatly improved form 
of The Pearl and usually displaces it when once tried. It is a 
fine subject for cutting. 

A. filipendulina is a yellow-flowered variety with fern-like 
foliage which grows about two feet high. It is not often seen 
in gardens and deserves to be better known, as it remains in 
flower from July to October in this latitude. At a short dis- 
tance it is sometimes mistaken for a glorified form of tansy. 

A dwarf type, A. tomentosa, with woolly foliage and yel- 
low flowers, makes a very good border plant and is equally 
adaptable to rock gardens. There is also a white form. Then 
there is A. millefolium, the common yarrow of our roadsides. 
Its flat-topped heads of small, white florets are familiar to all, 
but the pink form is not so well known. It is found in some 
catalogues as A. millefoltum rosea and is worth planting. 

All the above can be readily increased by division and seeds, 
though there is likely to be variation in the seedlings of A. 
ptarmica. A. filipendulina and A. tomentosa do not seem to 
vary much in seedlings but any particularly nice plant should 
always be increased by division in order to obtain its per- 
petuation true to form. 


Newburyport, Mass. —Frank J. McGregor. 


A Happy Arrangement of Crocuses 


HIS year I came upon an arrangement of crocuses such as 

I had never seen before. It might have been called ‘“The 
Garden’s Own Crocus Bouquet.’’ Crocuses have an advantage 
over other early Spring flowers in several particulars. Galan- 
thuses and scillas cannot rival them. They give tone to the 
other flowers of their season. 

In ordinary cultivation we have beds or borders of white 
Crocus candidus, of striped rosy-white C. vernus, charming 
yellow C. sustanus, scarlet C. sieberi and of other species, 
making it appear that the grouping could not be excelled as 
a spectacle of floral loveliness. From what I have seen, I pro- 
pose the “‘bouquet arrangement”’ as a prettier style in the 
growing of these plants. Bulbs of a single species to the num- 
ber of ten or more are planted almost touching each other, 
forming a cluster of flowers, all of the same shape and color. 
This is artistically set off by the blades springing up from each 
bulb and crowded into a bunch. When the bunches are many, 


_ when the spacing is a yard or more, when the field is large and 


the species are several, this presents as beautiful and diversified 
a spectacle as a flower-hungry soul can wish for in April. 
My model field was the plant garden of Franklin Park in 
Boston, Mass. This field is half a furlong in length, has a 
spacious width and lies along the curving slopes of a great 
central depression. The number of erect green blades, their 
mid-veins white, the whole made into one bunch, and the 
large number of such crowded bunches, green-white, green- 
scarlet, green-yellow, and green-rose, formed a panorama of 
beauty that seems the last word on the arrangement of cro- 
cuses. It appeared for all the world as if bunched crocus 
bouquets had grown all over the big garden. 


—Lemon L. Uhl. 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
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KILLS AND REPELS 
“Mexican 
‘Bean ‘Beetle 


Including Adults, Larvae 
and Eggs 








A Concentrated Contact Spray 
and Repellent 


Non-poisonous to Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Prices: 
Half-pint ...... $ .75 
I  xulveie 6. 6. 2.00 
Se 6.00 


At your dealers or send check 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Only by spraying can you reach the underside 
of leaves where insects and diseases lurk. 











-PEONIES and IRISES 


Am sure you will be interested in the prices 
quoted in my Peony and [Iris List which is 
yours for the asking. Visitors always wel- 
come at Fernlea Gardens. 


H. F. CHASE 
124 SUMMER ST., ANDOVER, MASS. 








Iris Time at 


Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 
Your Inspection Cordially Invited 




















PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F, Christman, V.P.& Mgr. 


Northbrook, Illinois 





Choice Rock Plants 


and Iris 
Our Specialty 
Send for Catalogue 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 








The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 
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Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 
SPRAY 





Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 








Established 37 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 
No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 
Garden Clubs Group Your Orders 
F.O.B. Cars Phila. 





10 bales .... $1.75 bale 
— oe - 
50 id 1.60 oe 
100 Ibs 
Sheep Manure ....$2.75 
Cow Manure ..... 2.75 
Bone Meal ....... 2.50 


Del., Phila. and vicinity 
GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 

SOME QUALITY--—SOME PRICE 
ASK THE MAN WE SELL! 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 
616 W. Upsal St. Germantown 0320 


Maplevale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large content of organic matter. High 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate supply. Light- 
ens and aerates heavy soils. Makes sandy 
soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Trans- 
planted seedlings and rooted cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 











Send for Circular 
$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD Co. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 





lron 


Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 


COP KILLS 
INSECTS 


Tr Garden Cop uses 
Ever Green to kill in- 
sects that ruin your flowers 
and Topetables. Ever Green 
also killsants. Yetitisnon- 
Poisonous to humans and 
ts. Does not stain tender 
_—e Economical. 
35c bottle makes up to 
six gallons of spray. Easy 
to mix and use. Kills lice, 
worms, beetles, cut worms, 
Order at drug, seed, hard- 
ware, departmentorflorists. 
Or mail coupon for free 
booklet ““How to Kill Ants 
and Plant Insects.” 











Listen to Ever Green, 
the Garden Cop, over 
25 radio stations. 


EVERSSGREEN 


KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 
McLaughlin Gormley Kies, Miancspolie a 
C) Check here for [ Check here for 35c 
Freebooklet (HOR-3) bottle C.O.D. 
Name | 


Address | 

















HORTICULTURE 


Eradicating Lace Wing Bugs 


FEEL that the story in Horticulture in a recent issue about 

the control of lace wing fly (or bug) was not sufficiently 
complete. We have with us in Philadelphia and vicinity two 
species of lace wing bugs (they are true bugs). One infests the 
rhododendrons and the other the evergreen azaleas. The eggs 
of the former hatch early in May while the latter hatch about 
a month later. To get control of these pests for the Summer it 
is necessary to kill the first brood before the nymphs or young 
have developed wings. As the eggs hatch over a considerable 
period two or possibly three sprays at intervals of a week or 
ten days are necessary to eradicate the first brood. 

It is very important that the spray material be directed to 
the underside of the leaves, for that is where the young live. 
It is easy enough to make a thorough application to rhodo- 
dendrons, but with some of the evergreen azaleas, because of 


their very close, compact habit, it is extremely difficult to | 


make a thorough application. If the lace wing bugs have 
wings, spraying them is unsatisfactory, because it is almost 
impossible to hit all of them with spray material when they 
are flying. 

As to materials to use, the gardener can take his choice. A 
good soap-suds will give fairly good results with or without 
nicotine. The addition of nicotine, however, will make it more 
effective. For large quantities nicotine should be used one part 
to 800 parts of soapy water. Where only one or two plants 
are to be sprayed, it is best to follow the directions on the 
package for the small dilutions. A petroleum soap spray 
(Sunoco) is also very effective against this pest. It is diluted 
one part in 49 parts of water. 

A much more thorough application of nicotine can be made 
to the evergreen azaleas if it is applied in the form of dust. 
Applied even with a hand duster it will thoroughly permeate 
these close growing plants. The hotter the day the more effec- 
tive will be the nicotine dust. 

Pyrethrum sprays are also good, following the manufac- 
turers’ directions. There are so many of them on the market 
that one hesitates to mention the exact dilution. Of the so- 
called Summer oils available to the amateur, I hesitate to make 
recommendations because they have not yet been free from 
criticism. Where injury has occurred from their use it has, in 
many instances, been due to unusual weather conditions. 

One of the interesting things regarding the lace wing bug 
is the fact that this pest seldom infests rhododendrons where 
they have crown cover or are shaded during the heat of the 
day by nearby trees. Usually it is only plants which stand out 
in the full sun all day that are seriously infested with lace 
wing bugs. When one considers how the rhododendron 


| grows in its natural environment one can readily see why they 


are more subject to this pest when growing out in the full sun 


| under unnatural conditions. 


—Parker T. Barnes. 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


An Orange Flowered Rock Plant 


HE Summers in Tennessee are very hard on rock garden 

plants and I have found only one flower that will give a 
fine orange color in the Spring. It is a native. Lithospermum 
canescens, often called the hairy puccoon. In the wild it grows 
in shade on the mountainside, but I gave it a trial in the rock 
garden in full sun and it seems to be well pleased. Its season 
of bloom is long, as new flowers keep opening. The color is 
about the same as that of Cheiranthus alliont, which with me 
flowers once and then dies. 

I do not see this puccoon advertised by the nurseries but 
it comprises more than 90 per cent of the special rock garden 
flowers sold in this section. One trouble is that there seems to 
be no end to the root. I have dug several plants and after going 
down about a foot the root looked bigger than it did at the 
start; I had to cut them off as one cannot dig much deeper in 
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Pomo-Green 


with Nicotine 


The Complete All-Round Insecticide 
for the Control of Aphis, Black Spot, 
Mildews and leaf-eating insects that 
ravage your choice roses and other 
garden plants. 


1 lb. 75c, 5 Ibs. $3.00, 30 Ibs. $16.20 
Use it either as a dust or spray 
Quart Extension Dusters $1.50 


Circular free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Chauffeur-general man: Care flower beds, 
garden, grounds; handy mechanic, safe 
driver. Temperate, single, middle age, Pro- 
testant. Near Brookline winters, temporary 
work acceptable. S. W. E., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 











Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head Gardener: Married, age 38, desires 
position on small or large estate. Thor- 
oughly experienced in care and maintenance 
of a, trees, shrubs, and rock gardens. 
References. In reply please state wages. 
= P. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener: 30, German, married, no chil- 
dren, 14 years’ experience in greenhouse 
and landscape, perennials, annuals, rock 
gardens, vegetables, fruit trees, lawns, 
shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, good 
knowledge of plants, desires permanent 
position on private estate. Wife could help 
in house if required. Experienced in care 
of children, cooking, baking, laundry, iron- 
ing, house cleaning. Excellent references. 
= F. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Superintendent’ or Head Gardener: 25 

years’ experience in all branches of gar- 

dening and farming, also the care of stock. 

Scotch, married, fe 438. Three children. 

= J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
88. 





Gardener desires a position on private 
estate. Experienced in gardens and green- 
houses, also lawns and vegetables. Worked 
for over three years on last place. Age 37 
years; nationality Scotch. L. Mac, Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Secretarial position and general sales work 
in nursery, greenhouse or flower shop de- 
sired by college graduate with practical 
experience in growing flowers. L. M. B., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Florist: American, single, 26, with commer- 
cial, private and collegiate experience, spe- 
cialty roses; desires position as greenhouse 
a re Robert H. Macfarlane, Durham, 





Gardener desires a position. Experience 
has been varied. Graduate of the two-year 
course at the State college. Single, and can 
furnish references. Will go anywhere. C. E 
S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Greenhouse foreman, lifetime experience, 
desires position in any capacity. Accus- 
tomed to taking full charge of greenhouses, 
growing cut flowers or pot plants; but is 
willing to take a sy ee ier ~ High 
salary not an object. BR. H. J., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, married, 22 years’ practical 
experience in fruit, vegetables, flowers, and 
general management of entire estate, age 
89, excellent references. J. O., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener wishes position. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience commercially and private, expert 
on, cut flowers and potted plants. Landscap- 
ing, care of lawns, shrubs, and everything 
covering care and upkeep of entire estate. 
Single, age 32. First class references. C. 
Mc., Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 
































THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


In July and August when many of the activi- 
ties of the Society are suspended, the 
Library functions just as in every other 
month of the year. 


Members are cordially urged to use the 
circulating privilege which applies to almost 
all of the 3,000 books on the shelves, and 
the general public is invited to use the 
Library for reference. 


Catalogues of the leading seed firms and 
nurseries may be consulted, and the new 
reading room contains files of the best- 
known horticultural periodicals. 


Summer Hours — Office and Library 
Week Days: 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Closed Saturdays — July and August 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


wishes to extend to all members of garden 
clubs or horticultural societies who happen 
to be visiting New York during the Summer 
a cordial invitation to make the rooms of 
the Society their headquarters while in the 
city. A cool, quiet room is at their dis- 
posal, with courteous and efficient service 


from the staff in charge. 


If you are visiting our city and wish a 


quiet hour for retrospection or study, we 


hope you will give us the honor of enter- | 


taining you at 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT, 


Secretary 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 


By 
ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


Beautifully illustrated and 
many rare portraits. 


An indispensable volume for every garden 


library. 
Price $3.00 


containing 





For Sale by the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Dues in the Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 
membership, and entitle the member to the following 
privileges. 
1. To be present and vote at all the meetings of the 
Society. 
2. To have personal access to the Library and to borrow 
ks. 
3. To receive a free ticket to all the exhibitions of the 
Society at which admission is charged. 
4. To receive the Year Book of the Society, and the 
semi-monthly magazine, Horticulture. 
For proposal blanks and any further information, address 


The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





























Write as easily as on paper on permanent 


METAL LABELS 


TWO-IN-ONE 


FOUR PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 


~. re 





Peat-Poultry Manure 





Mots: 
humus - forming 
Moss blended 


with the finest 


natural fertilizer, 
poultry manure, 


@® 


C.E. BUELL» 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from HoLitanp 























Three-inch with wires, for perennials, 
shrubs, roses, and bulbs, including a 
pencil. Cash with order. 

$1.00 Per Hundred 


MIDDELEER, INC. NURSERIES 
DARIEN CONN. 


Boston, as follows: 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 








Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 





Begonias and Their Culture... ...... 50c 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 


























= ukeclaes 
Quality- 


DEAT MOSS 


BeTORF MULL! 


ee avare) elakel a avares 
2uaranteed -- 


ATKINS & DURBROW. In. 

















limestone boulders. The plants that I have moved have al- 
ways lived, except one that I tried to deep shade. 

The seed of this plant is for sale. I give my plants full sun 
and sandy loam with lime chips, but in the wild it is found 
around limestone rocks in a clay soil. It is well worth a trial 
if one likes an orange flower. The height is six to eight inches. 
Hortus says it grows from Ontario to Texas and therefore it 
should be hardy in the North. What we need in Tennessee is 
plants for rock gardens that are Summer hardy as well as 
Winter hardy, and this one seems to be. 

—R. L. Lodge. 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


Coming Exhibitions 


June 21-22. Plymouth, Mass. Annual Flower Show of the Plymouth 
Garden Club. 

June 22. Swampscott, Mass. Annual flower show of the Garden Club 
of Swampscott at “Dorrich,” the estate of Mrs. Harold G. Cutler, 
from 11 A.M. to9 P.M. 

June 25. Newburyport, Mass. (June 28 in case of rain) Prominent 
gardens in Newburyport, Newbury and West Newbury are to be 
opened under the auspices of the Newburyport Garden Club. There 
will be a nominal charge for admission. Miss Ellen Graves, 56 High 
Street, Newburyport, chairman of committee. 

June 28-29. Manchester, Mass. Rose Show of the North Shore 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall, Manchester. 

June 29. Gardiner, Maine. Fourth Annual Flower Show of the 
Kennebec Valley Garden Club at the Shrine Club Building. 

June 29-30 and July 1. New Bedford, Mass. Flower show of the 
Garden Club of Buzzards Bay at the Knowles Estate, 178 Haw- 
thorn Street. 





Moles are 
Easily Destroyed 


oe 


oh 


















MOLOGEN 
MOLE KILLER 


Eliminates Moles from your 
Lawn within Two or 
Three Days! 


NON - POISONOUS 
TO HUMANS AND PETS 


In Powder Form. Will in no way injure 
Soil or Grass. Emits No Gas. Odorless. 


PRICES 


VY Ib. Can 50c 1% Ib. Can $1.25 
5 lb. Can $4.00 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Makers of the well-known Soil Disinfectant 
and Fertilizer TEROGEN 














An indispensable yet inexpensive garden book 





by an outstanding authority 


iss 
Hs a little handbook is ‘The Backyard Garden,’ by E. I. Farrington, who is by way 
of being the editor of America’s best all-gardening magazine ‘Horticulture.’ Mr. 
Farrington has taken for his theme the production of the maximum crop from the 
minimum space—a problem of genuine importance to many thousand folk.” 


Lh 


BACKYARD GARDEN 


by 


New York Herald Tribune 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and Editor of “ Horticulture’ 


HIS is not a technical book nor one dealing with theoreti- 
cal problems. It tells plainly just what to grow and how 
to handle every crop in order to get a maximum yield at a 
minimum expense of money, time and labor.. Many garden 


books have been written, but never one like this. 


The chapter headings are arranged in such a way that the gar- 
den maker car immediately turn to the particular subject in 
which he is interested. He will be told why, when and how to 
lime his garden, how to start early plants in coldframes, how to 
sow secds in the house. He will be given all the necessary de- 
tails of cultivating and watering the garden, waging war on the 
bugs, dealing with witch grass and weeds. He will learn how 
to transplant successfuly and how to keep a succession of crops 
throughout the season. 


While this book deals largely with vegetables, there are many 
hints about making the backyard beautiful as well. 


There are separate chapters on beans, sweet corn, onions, 
spinach, root crops, peas, squashes, celery, tomatoes and other 
vegetables. One chapter tells how to grow melons even in the 
north, and another tells of twelve vegetables which are decid- 
edly worthwhile although commonly neglected. 


‘The man of the house will be told how to make a winter garden 
in the cellar, and his wife about vegetables to can and evaporate. 


There are many valuable short cuts for garden makers, a sum- 
mary of each month’s work, handy reference tables and a com- 
plete planting table. The average gardener will need no other 


guide than THE BACKYARD GARDEN. 


The TABLE of CONTENTS 


Planning the Season’s Work, The Square-Rod Garden, Getting 
the Garden Ready, Indispensable Tools, and Some Others, Feeding 
the Home Garden, Why Lime Is Used, and How, Cold Frames 
and Their Baby Sisters, Starting Seeds in the House, When and 
How to Plant, Cultivation and Water, Witch Grass and Weeds, 
Waging War on the Bugs, Success in Transplanting, Supporting 
Crops That Climb, Companion and Succession Crops, Three Per- 
manent Crops, Garden Beans of Many Kinds, Cabbages and Cauli- 
flower, Growing the Sweetest Sweet Corn, Good Lettuce All 
Summer, Onions From Seeds and Sets, A Long Season of Peas, 
The Root Crop Quintet, The Little Potato Patch, Spinach and 
Other Greens, Celery for Home Use, Squashes for Summer and 
Winter, Growing Quality Tomatoes, Backyard Cucumbers and 
Melons, Twelve Neglected Vegetables, Miscellaneous Vegetables, 
Making a Vacation Garden, Growing Vegetables to Can and 
Evaporate, Vegetables in the Flower Garden, When to Pick the 
Vegetables, Storing the Winter Vegetables, A Garden in the Cellar, 
The Backyard Flower Garden, Short Cuts for Home Gardeners; 











Each Month’s Work. 


APPENDIX 


Handy Reference Tables for the Home Garden-maker 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


P... send copies of THE BACKYARD GARDEN 


by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON. Z/ilustrated, 191 pages, Green Cloth. 


Price $1.50 


ORDER 
FORM 


Fertilizers in Small Gardens, Vegetables for a Succession, Germi- 
nation of Seeds, How Much to Plant, Spray Mixtures for Small 
Gardens, Planting Table for Vegetables, Principal Insects and 
Remetiies, Planting Table for Flowers, Good Varieties for the 
Home Garden, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 


The STRATFORD CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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